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The Ayers Report on Wisconsin Schools 


State Superintendent Charles P. Cary 


L N April of this year the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation issuéd a little volume of seventy 
pages prepared by Dr. Leonard P. Ayers, 
bearing the title, “An Index Number for State 
School Systems.” Only 2,000 copies were issued 
and, in consequence, most readers must get their 
information concerning the report second hand. 
it would seem desirable for the reason mentioned 
to give to the readers of the Journal such a state- 
ment as will enable them to pass independent 
judgment on the character and merits of the report. 

Dr. Ayers, with a view to furnishing a usable 
“index number” similar to that used, for example, 
by the United States bureau of labor statistics 
regarding prices of living, selected ten items on 
which he could get definite statistics from all the 
school svstems of the country. These ten points 
may readily be grouped into two, namely, 
(1) school attendance, including length of the 
school year, and (2) school expenditures. It 
should be remembered that in determining the 
ranking of the school systems the statistics for the 
school year 1917-18 were used; that all private and 
parochial schools were entirely disregarded—chil- 
dren in such schools being counted as children out 
of school; and that no account was taken of any 
kind of schools except elementary and high schools. 
The following are the ten items on which the 
report was based: 


Wisconsin Rank (from top) 


Per cent. of total school population at- 
tending (public) schools daily..........36 
Average days attended per child of school 
age 

Average number of days school were kept 
open 

Per cent of attendance in high schools. ..10 
Per cent that hovs are of girls in high 
schools 

Average expenditure per child attending. .30 
Average expenditure per child of school 
age 

Average expenditure per teacher employed . 26 
Average expenditure per pupil for non- 
salarv items 





HAS WISCONSIN BEEN SLANDERED? 


The now famous Ayers report placing Wis- 
consin thirty-third in educational efficiency is 
answered here by Charles P. Cary, state 
superintendent of public instruction of Wis- 
consin. 

Some one has said that “statistics are like 
children’s blocks—they can be piled up to 
spell most anything.’’ Cary says that is 
what Ayers has done. 

Again, money has always made the old 
mare go, and Cary shows how little of this 
essential stuff Wisconsin has spent on its 
schools as compared with other states. 

If it is a mere matter of dollars, shouldn't 
Wisconsin learn her lesson from Ayers and 
get real busy as Cary says? 

There is much food for thought in this 
article. EDITOR 











*10. Teachers’ salaries per month (12 months 
in the year) 
*Items on which we are below average. 


Statistics May Be Wrong 


While the statistical facts made use of by Dr. 
Ayers in his report have been questioned at 
numerous points by various people, including the 
United States bureau of education, it is probably 
true that for all essential purposes the figures made 
use of are sufficiently accurate not to affect the 
broad general results. In the statistical abstract of 
the United States for 1919, the chief figures made 
use of by Dr. Ayers will be found on pages 106 and 
107. I note, for example, that in California the 
number of children five to eighteen years of age 
(all school systems were reduced to this basis) 
is given as 606,350; while the number enrolled is 
given as 602,758. It will at once strike the reader 
as preposterous that less than four thousand chil- 
dren up to eighteen vears of age are recorded as 
not enrolled in the public schools. Again, in 
Montana I note that the total school population is 
104,673 and the number of pupils enrolled 
122.000. These are merelv illustrations to show 
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that statistics may lie on quite an extensive scale 
even in government documents. 


Wisconsin Low in School Expenditure 


I need not remind the reader that for the past 
seventeen years and more I and other members 
of this department have been saying to school 
communities and to the public that Wisconsin is 
not paving enough money for her elementary 
schools. This has been particularly true with ref- 
erence to salaries of teachers and _ supervising 
officers, especially county superintendents. — For 
example, the closing sentence in an editorial in 
the Bulletin for March was printed in 
italics and reads as follows: 

“A nation that forces or even permits its 
children to go to school to cheap and inef- 
ficient teachers is guilty of an injustice and 
moral wrong as great as the slavery which 
required a civil war to abolish.” 

Other school men in the state have long recog- 
nized the fact that Wisconsin communi- 
ties were lagging behind in the matter of salaries 
and other expenditures for school purposes: and 
they have not hesitated to say so. Last vear at the 
state fair a jarge chart set forth the fact that 
Minnesota, for example, was paying much larger 
salaries for teachers than we were paying. 

It need, therefore, come as no surprise to the 
people of Wisconsin that in this Russell Sage 
Foundation report we stand far down the list of 
states in the matter of expenditures of money for 
elementary and secondary schools. 


News 


schoo] 


Attendance Records Also Low 


So far as attendance, the only other point con- 
sidered in this report is concerned, there has, like- 
wise, been general knowledge of the fact that our 
compulsory attendance laws were laxly enforced, 
This has been particularly true in country com- 
munities. The Industrial 
c} arged with the duty of enforcing the compulsory 
admits that it is unable to 
enforce compulsory education as it should he 
The chief trouble lies in the fact there 
indifference to this matter in 
local communities, and nonattendance is not 
properly reported until it is too late to do any- 
thing about it. Many efforts 
secure proper legislation for enforcing the laws. 
What more truant 
officers for every county and penalties provided 
that make easV, This would 
take care of from 7% to 14, but the 
Avers report takes into account children from 5 
to 18. If we wish to stand high in another report 
of this sort, or, better still, if we desire to make 
the school system of Wisconsin as efficient as pos 
must in our best 
fourteen 


Commission, which is 


education laws, freels 
enforced. 
is carelessness and 
nian 


have been made to 


seelns To be needed is one or 


will enforcement 


the period 


sible, we every community use 


endeavors to attendance beyond 


and at least one vear below seven. 


secure 
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Where we are hit hardest in this report is i 
the financial items. Since every community votes 
its own tax for school purposes and determines th: 
salary of teachers and other expenditures, it is onl 
by general public interest in the matter. that 
extensive results can be reached. There has been 
a singular and unexplainable “pulling back” in a 
large number of communities in this matter of 
school expenditures. Many school boards and 
communities have roundly scored anybody who 
even the desirability of increasing 
expenditures, as we have had abundant oppor- 
tunity to know. It will be a misfortune if Wis- 


suggested 


consin does not take to heart the lessons with 
respect to expenditures of money and schoo! 
attendance. 


It is not only fair and just but also a pleasure 
to record the fact that within the past vear, and 
more particularly within the past few months, we 
have witnessed a most decided loosening up in 
respect to salaries of teachers. The U.-+S. com- 
missioner of education says, and doubtless he is 
correct, that nothing than $2,000 per year 
per teacher the country over will keep the schools 
supplied with the sort of persons as to native 
ability and training to whom we wish to entrust 
our children. 

Unfortunately, however, ill informed people, 
and perhaps even the author of this report, have in 
mind that the efficiency of the school svstems is 
in some mysterious way measured and evaluated 
in this document. If that be true, Wisconsin has 
need of hanging her head in shame. If that be 
true, every citizen in Wisconsin who has anything 
to do with voting money for educational purposes 
or for administering schools in any capacity what- 
ever stands convicted, unless he individually has 
done the utmost in bis power to remedy the con- 
dition. If that be true, Wisconsin ranks, educa 
tionally, below Montana, Arizona, Hawaii, the 
Canal Zone in Panama, etc., ete. 


less 


Is Wisconsin as Low as the Ayers Report Indicates ? 


Does any intelligent citizen in Wisconsin believe 
that 
would indicate 2 


oul as this 
If so, be is ill informed. Up to 


date at least, Wisconsin bas held ber own in actual 


state is as badly off educationally 


(fficiency in ber school svstem with any state in 
the union, What is the proof of tis? One proof 
is the opinion of persons competent to judge who 
are in no wise partial to this state, because they 
Repeat- 
visitors from abroad have come to Wisconsin 


live in other countries or in other states. 
ody 
to inquire inte our s¢hools from kindergarten. to 
university saving that they have informed 
that when they have seen Wisconsin and California 
and one of the eastern states, either Massachusetts 
or New York, they have seen the best the United 
States affords. We have a better and more exten- 
sive system for the training of teachers than any 
other state in the union based on the number of 


heen 
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eachers required. No state excels Wisconsin in 
its system of supervision, It goes against the grain 
o make such comments, but they are facts and 
wthaps need to be said at this juncture. 

The expenditure of money for school purposes, 
« that matter is dealt with in the Avers’ report, 
~ extremely fallacious when it comes to determin- 
ing the efficiency of a school system. The real 
question is not primarily: How much money does 
Wisconsin spend for elementary and secondary 
school purposes? But what is the quality of 
instruction given in our classrooms?’ What is the 
effect and what will be the effect on the citizen- 
ship of the state in respect to intelligence, ability, 
and the desire to earn an honest living,—desire 
to promote the welfare of the state and of mankind 
in general? The money cost of anything depends 
largely on the time, place and circumstances. Will 
an American dollar buy in Arizona precisely the 
same that it buys in Madison? Will a dollar buy 
as much teacher service in the Canal Zone as it 
will buy in lowa or in Vermont? What salary 
would induce you to advise your daughter or sis- 
ter to go into a lonely spot in Montana and teach 
four or five children? Again, how much of the 
apparent improvement over the United States as 
shown by the report is due to the diminishing pur- 
chasing power of a dollar’ Have Wisconsin 
schools so tremendously improved in the last six 
months because we are paying much more for 
teachers ? 

I have talked with many people who live in 
Montana and are in a position to know about the 
efficiency of the schools. It happens that they 
are all people who have had experience in other 
school systems, Wisconsin and elsewhere. All of 
these people are loval to Montana and ready to 
praise the state for the effort she is making to edu- 
cate ber people. Montana deserves the praise of 
the entire world for both the effort made and the 
success attained. And vet most of these people 
simply smile when it is suggested that Montana 
is superior educationally to all the older states. 
One man who recently held a very high eduea- 
tional position in the state told me that many of 
the schools run for two months or three months, 
according to the ability to secure teachers. A large 
fraction of their supply of teachers must come 
from the older states. 

Wisconsin's Educational Cost Is the Same as Other 
States 

What does the reader suppose it would have cost 
in addition to what it did cost for the vear 1917-18 
in the state of Wisconsin to have paid our teachers 
at the same rate California teachers were paid ? 
The answer in round numbers is $10,000,000, 
For purposes other than teachers’ salaries to have 
equaled California’s expenditures would have 
required another $1,000,000, To have equaled 
\ontana in respect to salaries of teachers would 
have cost Wiseonsin $2,700,000 more than was 


' 


actually paid and to have equaled Montana in 
expenditures for purposes other than teachers’ 
salaries would have required $12,000,000 additional 
to what we actually paid, a total of $14,700,000. 
The salary rate in Illinois if applied in Wisconsin 
would have cost us an additional $4,500,000 over 
what we did pay. To have equaled Lowa’s expendi- 
tures for purposes other than teachers’ salaries 
would have required an additional $5,000,000 of 
taxes. ‘l’o have raised our teachers’ salaries to the 
same level as was paid in Minnesota would have 
taken an additional $2,000,000 and to have 
equaled Minnesota in pro rata expenditures for 
purposes other than teaching would have required 
an additional $3,000,000. In other words, Min- 
nesota, according to this report, spent money for 
elementary and secondary education at a rate that 
would have required of us an increase of $5,000, 
OOO, considering the number of teachers and the 
school population. 

Let it be understood then, once for all, by the 
teaching fraternity and laymen alike what the 
nature of the task before us is if we are to come 
up to the standard of expenditures set by some of 
these states. Approximately $15,000,000 more 
spent in’ Wisconsin in the vear 1917-18 for 
teachers’ salaries and for school purposes other 
than teachers’ salaries would have placed us neat 
the top, possibly at the top, although I have not 
figured it out in a way to determine this with 
precision, It would be perfectly possible to do so 
if one were to take the time. 

Suppose that instead of this amount, which it 
seems to me would have been extreme for Wiseon- 
sin, we had added the half of it or $7,500,000. to 
our expenditures, which does not seem to me 
extreme, we would then have had a good ranking 
in the Russell Sage Foundation report and we 
would also have been headed in the direction of a 
more efficient school system. We cannot perma- 
nently maintain our standing or our educational 
self-respect if we do not stand well up among the 
states of the union in our experditure of money 
for the common schools. It has been like pulling 
teeth to get even a start on suitable salaries for 
county superintendents. These salaries are today 
disgracefully low. It has been difficult to get a 
minimum salary law for teachers high enough to 
affect the situation at all. It has been difficult to 
get boards to see that it was not farsighted or 
statesmanlike to crowd down the salaries of teachers 
to the lowest level that could be reached and at the 
same time keep the schools supplied with teachers 


Wisconsin Progressing Educationally 
Wisconsin, according to the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation report, has been making progress steadily. 
The “index figure” for the state in 1890 was 30.99 ; 
in 1900 it was 34.31; in 1910, it was 43.23; and 
in 1918, 51.34. To the extent that this report has 
any significance with respect to efficiency, these 


, 
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figures show the rate at which we are climbing. 
Every school man and woman in the state who 
knows what this Russell Sage Foundation report 
signifies and what will be necessary to improve 
our standing should communicate this information 
to the public to the extent possible. Particularly 
should it be communicated to boards of education, 
to city councils, and to clubs of all sorts. There is 
one thing the people should understand,—if we do 
not support public education liberally, the day is 


not far distant when everybody who can afford to 
do so will send his children to private schools and 
pay their tuition while the rank and file of people 
who are unable to afford such an expense will have 
to send their children to an inferior and degen- 
erated public school. There is no surer way to a 
division in society than to have different grades of 
schools for different groups of citizens. Such a 
condition is absolutely inconsistent with the ideals 
of a democracy. 
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= Editorial Comment on Current Educational Problems 
: PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 
i 
5 


University of Wisconsin 


SEPTEMBER JOYS AND SORROWS 

For most children the opening of school is a 
time of stress and strain. They have been foot- 
loose out in the open for ten or twelve weeks, and 


now they must sit in their seats and keep quiet 


for four or five hours a day. They must look at 
words instead of at trees and birds and their com- 
panions engaged in active plays and games. It is 
difficult for any one to turn a somersault in his 
intellectual and physical habits, but it is peculiar- 
ly difficult for the young. So the first days of 
school are usually hard days, and some of the 
children at least will say ugly things about the 
school and the teacher. Everything in them, 
physical and mental, pretests against the restraints 
and restrictions of school seats. 

Fortunately, children in up-to-date schools are 
making the transition from life out-of-doors to 
schoolroom life more easily today than was the 
case formerly. There is not so great a gulf now 
as there once was between life in the open and 
life in the school. Pupils are not now confined 
largely to books, and they are not restricted to 
a fixed seat continuously during the day in any 
progressive school. 

An observant and sympathetic teacher will keep 
the fact in mind that nature can not change her 
mode of action over night. She can not take a 
pupil whose mind has been operating on out-door 
objects and activities, and in an instant cause his 
mind to work without friction on in-door objects 
and activities. So an enlightened teacher will not 
lose patience because her pupils can not work at 
top speed and without distraction during the first 
day or week. If the transition can be made in a 
month, the teacher has reason to feel grateful. 

The opening of school is a difficult time for the 
teacher as well as for the pupils. ‘Teachers who 
can go through the first two weeks of school with- 
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out periods of discouragement and depression are 
rare. From one point of view it might be sup- 
posed that a teacher would enjoy her work during 
the first week when she is refreshed more than she 
could do later on, but this is not the rule. There 
is always resistance to be overcome in changing 
from one mode of life to another. It requires 


greater effort to perform any school task in Sep- | 


tember than it does in October or November, or 
even in June, after nine months of labor. Some 
teachers have to change their mode of life com- 
pletely when school opens. They have to change 
their associates and adapt themselves to new people 
and new customs. It is no wonder that teachers 
who are thrust into a new social environment, and 
are required to perform new tasks, often become 
homesick. A philosophic teacher will count on 
this and will discount it. She will look forward 
to the time when she will overcome the resistance 
to the new associates and new work, and then 
everything will go more smoothly. Nature will 
work out the new adjustments in intellect, emo- 
tions and body if the teacher will hold on, but she 
cannot expect to make the readjustments without 
some stress and strain and discouragement. 


TEACHERS AS STUDENTS 


There were more than thirty-six hundred stu- 
dents registered in the summer session, just closed, 
at the university. A large proportion of these 
registrants were engaged in school work of some 
kind—as superintendents, principals, classroom 
teachers, or instructors in normal schools. They 
came from every section of our own country and 
from several foreign countries. Some of them 
were graduate students, while others were seeking 
credits toward their first degree. A goodly num- 
ber of them, however, were not interested in earn- 
ing credits, but only in attending classes for the 
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information and inspiration they might gain 
therefrom. 

In the classes conducted by the writer of these 
comments, there were mature men and women en- 
gaged in every phase of educational work. Private 
schools as well as public schools were represented. 
Most of the states of our own country and two 
foreign countries were represented. In one class 
there were about two hundred and fifty of these 
educational people. It would be a holiday stunt 
exactly to instruct a class of this size if composed 
of typical undergraduate students, but it was a 
delightful and exhilarating task to conduct this 
summer class. 

There is a widespread belief that after students 
graduate from college and take up their life work 
they lose some of their vivacity and tend to be- 
come sober in looks and in actions; but these 
summer classes are more animated and vivacious 
than the typical undergraduate classes. They are 
alert to everything that is going on. Contrary to 
popular belief, classes of teachers in the sum- 
mer session of the university are more sensitive 
to humorous situations and more cheerful and re- 
sponsive than are undergraduate students. Con- 
trary to popular belief again, the teachers who at- 
tend summer sessions rarely show evidences of 
severe strain and fatigue, though most of them 
hold responsible positions and do an excessive 
amount of intellectual work. But they have a 
bright outlook upon life, they do not take things 
too seriously, and their sense of humor relieves 
the tensions developed by hard mental labor. Any 
one who has had experience in leading these sum- 
mer classes will probably assent to the proposition 
that they are much more fit for any sort of ‘in- 
tellectual task or situation and they gain more 
pleasure from their work than typical college 
classes. 

One can hardly over-estimate the benefit de- 
rived by a teacher who is a member of a class com- 
posed of choice educational spirits from every sec- 
tion of the country, provided that the class is so 
conducted that the teachers have freedom to react 
upon every important matter discussed. It is il- 
luminating to an instructor as well as to students 


‘to note the attitude of teachers from the four 


corners of the country toward contemporary prob- 
lems relating to child welfare and education. The 
deepest impression made upon those who followed 
these classes throughout the summer session was 
the unanimity with which important educational 
reforms are being received by alert and progressive 
teachers everywhere. No one who saw these classes 
in action for six weeks could doubt that American 
teachers are forward-looking and are eager to se- 
cure all the help they can in solving contemporary 
problems in American education. 

The teachers who come to the university in the 
summer do not confine their study to education 
alone. There is provided for summer session stu- 


dents a rich afternoon program of lectures and a 
great variety of exercises every day throughout the 
The audiences at all these events are 
composed principally of the people who are en- 
gaged in educational work. They are the persons 
who are intellectually awake, and who are taking 
advantage of all the opportunities presented for 
the enlargement and rectification of their under- 
standing of man and nature and the enjoyment of 
art, music, the drama, games and plays, motion 
pictures, and the like. 

Teachers in these times are not deadened by 
the routine of school work. On the contrary, thev 
have the most plastic and the freshest minds 
among us. They have the most optimistic view 
of life, and they enjoy themselves more than 
younger students because they are not at all blasé. 

A teacher who has never attended a summer ses- 
sion does not know what he has missed. He can 
hardly realize what an interesting, alert, and cheer- 
ful company a group of progressive school people 
make. 


session. 


MENTAL HABITS 


For every student who fails to make good in his 
intellectual tasks in high school and college work, 
because of deficient mental capacity, there are 
probably nine students who fail because they have 
not learned to apply themselves properly or to em- 
ploy effective methods of study. A number of in- 
vestigators have, during the past few years, been 
examining the study habit of students, and they 
have all found that substantially nine out of ten 
persons do not think there are mental laws which 
should be followed in intellectual work, just as 
there are physical laws that must be followed in 
successful mechanical work. The typical student, 
whether he be younger or older, adopts a hit-and- 
miss method in performing his intellectual tasks. 
Of course, he always tries to discover and to pur- 
sue the lines of least resistance, and in so doing he 
is left after a year, and often after a full high 
school or college course, about where he was when 
he began. 

The writer of these notes has for years been 
following the career of students in the university 
in order to determine why some succeed and others 
fail. There are always some who push their way 
into the university but who are intellectually in- 
capable of remaining there. They may have been 
able to complete a high school course with a fair 
degree of success, but they mature intellectually 
at eighteen or nineteen, and thereafter they will be 
unable to do mental work of college grade. The 


high schools can never select out all the intellec-. 


tual incompetents and estop them from trying to 
complete a university course. But there are rela- 
tively few of these mentally incapable persons who 
gain admittance to higher institutions. The ma- 
jority of the laggards in college are intellectual 
loafers, or they have acquired mental habits which 
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result in dissipation of energy without attainment 
of success in their efforts. The writer has known 
students who seemed earnest and eager enough, but 
they had fallen into ways of working which pre- 
vented them from making much progress in their 
tasks. What they learned one day would be for- 
gotten the next. They would fuss and fume over 
problems which should have been solved easily 
and without nervous tension. They were much 
like a machine that lost four-fifths of its energy 
through friction, most of which could have been 
avoided by conformity to laws of mechanical ac- 
tion, 

This matter of forming useful mental habits is 
terribly important. It determines whether an in- 
dividual will be able to adjust himself to complex 
situations in modern life, or whether he will have 
to do very simple work of a mechanical character 
It determines whether intellectual tasks can be per- 
formed with relative ease or with great difficulty. 
It is such an important matter that the faculty of 
every school should at the beginning of each year 
give attention to the habits of students, and should 
endeavor to have them cultivate habits which will 
enable them to perform their tasks successfully 
and with the least nervous wear and tear. 


THE FIRST REQUIREMENT— 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 

Pupils frequently work below their capacity, or 
fail altogether, because of physical handicaps 
which could be removed. The relationship between 
mental efficiency and physical conditions, and 
especially physical defects, is not generally appre- 
ciated, even though one hears it said everywhere 
that a person can have a sound mind only if he 
has a sound body. If all people, especially teach- 
ers and parents, could only become convinced that 
the intellect can work effectively only when the 
machinery of the body runs easily and without 
unnecessary friction, some pupils who fail in their 
mental work would be saved for a useful intellec- 
tual career. The published reports of medical ex- 
aminations of pupils cite numerous incidents il- 
lustrating this principle. 

An individual who has, defective ocular and 
visual machinery labors under a heavy handicap. 
His difficulty will be revealed not only in dis- 
comfort in his eyes, and failure to perceive ob- 
jects accurately; but he is likely to suffer from 
reflex disturbances in parts of his organism very 
remote from his eyes. We have only begun to 
appreciate how malfunction in one organ, like the 
eye, may cause trouble in organs that appear to 
have no relation thereto, 

We are hearing a great deal these days about 
the evils that follow in the train of decaying teeth 
or diseased tonsils and adenoids. Medical clinics 
are publishing reports of the beneficial effects of 
the removal of teeth, tonsils and adenoids. We are 
ready now to say that whenever any part of the 


body becomes infected so that it generates toxins, 
and these toxins are absorbed, the individual will 
be afflicted either in body or in mind, or in both. 
It is certain that the poisons from infections will 
interfere with the function of the brain as well as 
other, organs, and the individual will lack “pep” 
in school. He will be drowsy and lethargic, and 
the teachers will probably interpret his attitude to 
mean that he is indifferent or lazy. 

Over-indulgence in food, especially protein food 
and sweets, will prove a handicap in intellectual 
activity. A young person has a_ better chance 
than an older one of disposing of excess food, but 
there is a limit to which a young organism can 
assimilate or eliminate food which is not needed 
for repairing, warming, or building the organism. 
A student in a high school or in college, who has 
a keen appetite for flesh food, and who indulges 
his appetite three times a day, will in all likeli- 
hood be slow and erratic in the performance of his 
intellectual tasks. 

Habits in respect to posture and dress play an 
important part in determining the amount of en- 
ergy which can be expended in mental work. A 
very tight collar, for instance, will retard cerebral 
circulation, and will produce lethargy, if nothing 
worse. Postures in study in which the head is 
bent upon the chest will depress intellectual func- 
tion. The whole bodily mechanism was worked 
out before there were schools and school desks, 
and it seems impossible now for nature to adjust 
this mechanism to physical constriction and habit- 
ual bent posture. 

Nature has so constructed all living things so 
that they run with the least wear and tear when 
they operate on a rhythmical as contrasted with an 
unrhythmical program. A student who never fol- 
lows the same program two days in succession is 
working at a disadvantage. If he would observe 
a daily and weekly rhythm in respect to sleep, exer- 
cise, rest, relaxation and nutrition, he would be 
able to give more energy to mental tasks than 
when he fails to observe any rhythm. 


CONCENTRATION 


Most students who fail in high school or in eol- 


lege have not learned how to resist distraction ; or, ° 


to state it positively, they have not learned how to 
concentrate on mental tasks. It requires from five 
to fifteen minutes to become “warmed up” in the 
study of any topic. Some students never can con- 
tinue at any task until they become “warmed up” 
to it; consequently they never reach a point of 
maximum efficiency. They really never do their 
best in anything. No one can do his best who can 
not concentrate on a task for more than five or 
ten minutes; and if he has acquired the habit of 
shifting every five or ten minutes he never will 
be able to achieve anything of importance unless 
he changes his habit. 

A student should be trained to hold to any task 
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as long as possible, or until fatigue sets in. Dur- 
ing the “warming up” period he will expend a 
relatively large amount of energy for the work 
he accomplishes. Always to be warming up to 
tasks and never to be working under a full head 
of steam is a potent cause of waste and inef- 
ficiency. 

Students of all ages should have periods of ap- 
plication to intellectual tasks when they will not 
be distracted for any cause whatsoever. No one 
should speak to them; they should not be called 
to answer the telephone or visits from companions, 
or to do errands or anything of the kind. Parents 
often cultivate the habit of distraction in their 
children by breaking in upon their study to ask 
questions of them or make suggestions. 

The arrangement of light is an important mat- 
ter in cultivating concentration. The light should 
he directed upon the task to be accomplished and 
not be distributed among objects which should not 
be attended to, 


PROCRASTINATION 


Professor James once spoke of the “agony of 
beginning a task.” There is probably more time 
and energy wasted by pupils in not attacking regu- 
larly at a given hour their tasks than in any other 
way. The tendency to procrastinate can be over- 
come only by establishing regular study periods. 
Suppose a pupil is required to prepare a lesson 
in the evening. He ought to undertake it at the 
same hour every night. No matter what comes up, 
he should go to his study when the hour arrives 
for it. In due course he will undertake his work 
at the proper hour without effort even though 
in the beginning it was a great struggle for him 
to leave his amusements and apply himself to his 
tasks. 

There is a popular belief that one can not per- 
form a mental task unless he is in the “right 
frame of mind for it.” The trouble is that some 
people never get into the right frame of mind 
for mental tasks. There is undoubtedly some 
variation from hour to hour, or at least from day 
to day, in respect to the ease and completeness 
with which one can apply himself to his intellec- 
tual work. But even on dull days, a student may 
awaken his lethargic faculties by putting himself 
into the attitude of study, which tends to strength- 
en attention; and if one habitually assumes the 
attitude for intellectual work at a certain hour 
every day, he will in time come to be able to per- 
form his work with relatively little stress or strain. 


THE LAWS OF LEARNING 


There are laws governing the acquisition and 
retention of knowledge or skill that are as bind- 
ing as the law of gravitation. It is not intended 
to imply that we know these laws fully or in de- 
tail. We know them in outline at any rate, and 
we ought to make them clear to students. We 


know, for instance, that it is best to gain a general 
view of a task before trying to master isolated 
details. We know that the laws of learning and 
retention are favored by frequent recall and appli- 
cation rather than by constant effort at memoriza- 
tion without application. We know that it is far 
better for the learner to deal directly and dynam- 
ically with what he is trying to learn than merely 
to rely upon abstract propositions or formulae. 
What the learner can not embody in concrete il- 
lustration or practice, he does not know in a true 
sense; and even if he did know it, he could not 
retain it. Nature has so constructed us that we 
keep for future use what we have found of service 
in application and not what we have simply stored 
up in memory without reference to its possible use- 
fulness. 


SHORTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Last June United States Commissioner Claxton 
issued a bulletin stating that there was a shortage 
of fifteen thousand high school teachers in the 
United States. These figures were obtained 
through a careful survey of more than seven thou- 
sand high schools in the country and through re- 
ports from the different educational institutions 
preparing high school teachers. 

As the schools are opening this fall, the prophe- 
ey of Mr. Claxton seems to have come true. There 
is a shortage, the extent of which can only be 
ascertained after al! the schools have begun. More 
than this, to the detriment of education, it must 
be said that most any one who has ever taught 
school, but who has a license to do so, has been 
drafted into the high school work. 


PRESIDENT AND FACULTY OF UNIVERSITY 
RECEIVE SALARY INCREASES 

The president of the University of Wisconsin 
is now the highest salaried employee of the state. 
The 1920-21 budget places his salary at $10,000 
for twelve months’ service. The deans of depart- 
ments are to receive $7,500, full professors $5,142.- 
67, associate professors $3,655.85, assistant profes- 
sors $2,822.90, and instructors $1,819.02. The 
dean of the college of agriculture receives about 
$8,500, as he is furnished a home. Three mem- 
bers of the law faculty below the dean receive 
about $6,500. . 


The indignant youth entered the office of the rail- 
way company and demanded to see the manager. 
“Here, I say,’ he said angrily to that official, “I got 
a cinder in my eye from one of your engines and it 
cost me $2 for a doctor to have it taken out and the 
eye dressed. What are you going to do about it?” 

But the manager was a wily man. “Nothing, my 
dear sir, nothing,’ he replied suavely. “We have no 
further use for the cinder and you are quite welcome 
to it. From a legal point of view the cinder was nof 
yours and no doubt you could be proceeded against 
for removing our property. But we will take no steps 
in the matter, you may rest assured.”—Hachange. 
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Drawing and Hand Work for September 


An Outline for Grades One to Eight 


By Marvorte Winiste, Art Director Stevens Point Normal School 


Drawing is put in the school curriculum to edu- 
cate the child, and if properly related and inter- 
woven with the other subjects is as educational 
and essential as the three R’s. Many people think 
it is to teach children to draw only. If that were 
the only reason, it would fail utterly, for only a 
very small percentage of children in school show 
real talent. The fundamental purpose of drawing 
in public school work is to teach children to see 
things and then record what they see as closely 
as they can. Very often children, in drawing ob- 
jects, get a first impression and draw from that 
instead of the object. They know that the jar 
has a handle; so they draw it on the left side 
when actually it is on the right, and they will be 
greatly surprised when attention is called to their 
mistake. 

Drawing must also develop the imagination. 
A great deal of illustration work should be given 
in the lower grades. Use the primer stories and 
the stories used in dramatization classes for illus- 
tration, if possible, and show illustrations, good 
ones. Grown people, with their larger knowledge 
and experience, cannot do as good work if they 
have an uncertain idea, and we cannot expect the 
little folks to do good imaginary work without 
ideas and illustrations to work from. Put the 
pictures out of sight, though, after the children 
have had a good chance to look at them, for they 
will grow to depend on them instead of on their 
visual memory, and the training in visual memor- 
izing is as important as anything else. 

Handwork is given to develop the child’s judg- 
ment, skill and ability to visualize an article, plan 
it, and carry that plan to completion. Paper and 
cardboard are usually the easiest and cheapest mate- 
rial to procure, and as this article is planned to 
help the teacher in the rural schools and small- 
town schools, all the handwork here described re- 
quires only paper or cardboard. So many useful 
and beautiful things can be made from these mate- 
rials that it is not impractical to use them. It 
is usually harder to correlate your handwork with 
other subjects than drawing, but, if other mate- 


rials can be used, the study of industries may be 
developed. 
First Grade 
Two twenty-minute periods weekly. 
First week— 

1. Illustrate “Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary”— 

crayons. 

2. Illustrate “Little Boy Blue.” 

Second week— 

1. Make six objects true to color, using each 

of six colors in crayon box. 

2. Paper-cut round flower and color it like sun- 

flower. 
Third week- 

1. Have children make flower garden, one that 

each has seen. 

2. Draw simple flower that teacher has on her 

desk. 
Fourth week— 

1. Paper-fold, cut, and paste box. 

2. Cut a four-pointed star—bright colored pa- 

per. 

To illustrate “Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” 
talk about the little girl with her flower pot, water- 
ing her flowers. Show some pictures and let the 
children go to work. Do not help them this time. 
You will discover which pupils have initiative 
and which pupils will need to have that quality 
developed. Then when you present “Little Boy 
Blue,” work before the children to give them an 
idea of how to begin. Do not do it often, for you 
want them to develop independence. 

Some of the children do not know the colors. 
Discuss objects in nature that are the same color: 
green leaf, orange, yellow banana, ete., using ob- 
jects with which your pupils are familiar. Then 
ask them to make each of these objects, using 
the color in their crayon box which is like the 
model. 

To paper-cut a flower, fold a square of manila 
paper and round off the corners, working before 
the children and having them follow your direc- 
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tions after you have shown them what to do. 
When it has been cut, allow the children to color 
the center of the flower as they like and the outer 
part of the circle another color. Every child will 
have seen some flower garden; so, for the fifth 
lesson, after some discussion, have the children 
draw their own flower gardens. When commend- 
ing their work, commend the most original ones. 

The next lesson will be merely a lesson in im- 
pression, for of course you must not expect a 
first-grade child to get a complete impression, and 
the drawing will be simply a red flower, or what- 
ever color it may be. Show the model to the 
children and let them draw from their first im- 
pression. This method will be carried through 
the grades, but is not used often in the lower 
grades. 

To paper-fold the envelope, fold the paper twice, 
making four squares and turn the corners in to 
the center. The last lesson for the month is an- 
other imitation paper-cutting problem. Fold the 
paper, making two parts like a book. Turn it so 
that the crease is vertical and fold the bottom edge 
even with the top edge. Then hold the folded 
paper up, so that the children can see each move- 
ment that you make, and cut off a small piece on 
the outer edge of the paper, from the folded edge 
to the outer corner. Do this on each side and you 
have a four-pointed star. For the paper-folding 
lessons, use bright colored paper because the chil- 
dren love colors and will grow familiar with them 
in this way. Use cream manila paper for all 
crayon work. 


Second Grade 


Two twenty-minute periods weekly 
Kirst week-— 

1. Illustrate some Mother Goose rhyme memor- 
ized during first year—crayons. ; 

2. Paper-cut flower with petals—colored paper 
center. 

Second week— 

1. Illustrate gathering flowers. 

2. Paper-cut flower watering-pot. 
Third week— 

1. Make simple booklet cover for number work, 
decorated with simple flower unit similar to 
one cut in second lesson. 

2. Paper-fold, cut and paste little basket. 

Fourth week— 

1. Illustrate some incident in reader which pu- 
pils are studving—crayons. 

2. Paper-cut some object mentioned in reader. 

The second lesson should be an imitation les- 

son, as most of your paper-cutting lessons will 
be during the year. Show the shape of the petals, 
cutting on a single folded paper, using bright 
colored paper and mounting it on a neutral toned 
paper. Since the children will have had some ex- 
perience in gathering spring flowers, draw from 
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this experience and let them imagine themselves 
picking fall flowers. Use crayons and manila pa- 
per. 

The watering-pot cutting lesson will be from 
imitation, too. A good way to get the children to 
observe more closely is to play “Deaf and Dumb.” 
Tell them that you are going to keep absolutely 
still and are just going to cut and they must 
watch closely or they will get lost, for you can 
neither talk nor hear. You will be delighted with 
their strict attention. It is a good way to do if 
they are apt to depend too much upon your help. 

The booklet will be simply a one-folded paper 
decorated with a cut-paper design of another color 
from the booklet. You can use a design similar 
to the flower cut in the second lesson. 

The basket is built on the sixteen-square fold. 
A strip for the handle will be pasted on each side 
of the basket. It makes a square basket, you re- 
member. 

The last two lessons will be adapted to the read- 
ing lesson. If your pupils are studying “Work- 
a-day Doings on the Farm,” the pail used for 
milking may be cut out of paper. That is merely 
an illustration, but do not plan a too elaborate 
illustration for they have not had enough experi- 
ence in paper cutting to allow it. 

Third Grade 
Two twenty-five minute periods weekly 
First week— 

1. Illustrate what the child has done during va- 

cation—crayons. 

2. Paper-cut some object that interested the 

child during the summer. 
Second week— 
1. Paint very simple flower, using water colors. 
2. Paint some flower from memory, adapting 
it to a long panel to be used on next problem. 
Third week— 

1. Make a booklet for spelling, using flower 

painted in previous lesson for decoration. 

2. Illustrate the story of “Jack and the Bean- 

stalk” —crayons. 
Fourth week— 

1. Paint from memory a flower that the child 

admires. 

2. Paper-fold, cut and paste little wheel-barrow. 





Allow the children to talk about their experi- 
ences during the summer, and illustrate them with 
crayons on manila paper. ‘They all will have seen 
something that made a deep impression on their 
minds and can cut it from paper for the next 
lesson. Give them a piece of paper six by nine in 
size to cut their object from, and another paper 
the same size, but a contrasting color to paste 
their cutting on. If you have not used present 
observation methods in giving flower study, the 
following explanation will be of help: 

Pin a single flower—a cosmos, a black-eyed 
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Susan, or some familiar flower—to a sheet of 
manila paper and discuss it before working. All 
materials must be ready, paper passed, water in 
the pans and colors soaking, before the discussion 
is begun. Of course your pupils have had some 
experience in working in water colors, but it has 
been mostly in broad washes. Tell them how 
to mix the colors; they may have forgotten. You 
may leave the flower up during the lesson, for 
the children will probably not notice it much after 
the first glance. 

The next lesson will be partly a repetition of the 
previous lesson, working from memory. Show 
differently shaped panels—long, square, almost 
square, etc. This is the first lesson in composition 
or arrangement. Illustrate on the board how cer- 
tain flowers are best suited to panels of certain 
proportions and then allow the children to plan 
their own panels, arranging the flower to suit 
themselves. Teach them to hold brushes above the 
ferrule so that their hands will not smear and blot 
the paint on their papers. When the papers are 
dry, collect them and save them for the next 
lesson. 

The fifth lesson is a measurement lesson. Give 
the children colored construction paper twice the 
length of their spelling papers, plus two inches, 
and the same width as the spelling paper. If 
their spelling papers are three by five, give them 
paper three by twelve in size. Have them lay 
their rulers along the upper edge of the long 
side and make a dot at the two-inch mark, then, 
leaving the paper in the same position, move the 
ruler to the bottom edge of the paper and make an- 
other dot at the two-inch mark. Connect the two 
dots with a line and cut on the line. This piece of 
paper is then doubled so that after it is folded it 
measures one by three and is used over the top and 
under cover of the booklet, which is made from a 


piece of paper which has just been measured. The- 


holes are punched through the covers, through 
the piece of paper at the top and through the 
blank spelling sheet, and tied with a cord after the 
water-color flower arrangement has been pasted 
on. See that the manila paper which the flower 
composition is painted on is not larger than the 
spelling booklet. You will plan this before the 
painting lesson is given. 

Now, to vary the program and make a change 
from water colors, which most grade teachers seem 
to dread, I have arranged another illustration les- 
son, using crayons as the medium. Imagination 
work is especially necessary to the lower grades 
to stimulate the child’s originality. If you prefer 
to give some other story than “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” you may do so. 

The seventh lesson is another memory lesson. 
Probably you will have a variety of flowers that 
the children bring to you from day to day. Stimu- 
late their memories by discussing the different 
flowers, their peculiarities, similarities and differ- 


ences. They will be anxious to get to work; so 
do not prolong the discussion. Always select the 
best work of each lesson and put up at least six 
papers, though I would like more if they are 
worthy of hanging. 

The last lesson is a simple paper-folding prob- 
lem. Fold a square of paper into sixteen squares 
and cut off four squares. Then turn the paper and 
cut off three squares, which leaves a nine-square 
fold. Cut and paste as you would for square box, 
leaving one side open when pasted, so that the bot- 
tom of the box will be two squares long, and fold 
the two outer squares under the middle square so 
that it will be firmer. The four squares which 
have been cut off are for the wheels. Cut off 
the two squares, fold them and cut a circle, and 
paste two pieces together, then draw around it on 
the other two squares and paste these two pieces 
together, and you have two strong wheels of double 
thickness paper. The three squares which have 
been cut off are cut in half and folded and pasted 
to the under side of the box, and the wheel- 
barrow is made. 


Fourth Grade 


‘Two thirty-minute periods weekly 
First week— . 
1. Illustrate vacation experiences—black water 
color. 
Paint some object that especially interested 
the child. 
Second week— 
1. Paint flower, present observation. 
2. Paint another flower, present observation. 
Third week— 
1. Lesson in design; break up spaces—crayons. 
%. Lesson in design; break up spaces—water 
color. 
Fourth week— 
1. Make another border, using flower unit— 
water color. 
%. Cut simple unit from colored paper ; arrange 
in border. 


» 


Always place the flower against whatever kind 
of paper you are going to work on. If the flower 
is in a vase, place the paper so that it is back of 
the flower, but not back of the vase. Urge the 
children to work as directly from the cake of paint 
as possible. When the color is mixed in the cover 
of the paint box, it is apt to be muddy. It is 
usually better to have a flower with a pure color, 
either red, yellow or blue, so that it is not neces- 
sary to mix any color but the green for the stems 
and leaves. 

When beginning the work in design, pass a piece 
of manila paper, either gray or cream, and ask the 
children to make six lines lengthwise on it, with 
spaces for three borders. They may make the 
spaces any proportion that they like and the lines 
may be drawn with a ruler. Now show them on 
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the board how a space may be broken up into many 
spaces by straight lines, vertically drawn, and how 
the spaces may be made still more interesting by 
adding more lines of different lengths. The first 
lines that you put in will look like a picket fence. 
Put in a short picket between the tall pickets, then 
place a board across the short pickets, varying it 
any way you choose. That will be enough for the 
first lesson, though the spaces may be filled in with 
color if there is time for it. Do not permit meas- 
uring for spaces, as this must be done free hand. 
The second lesson in design will be started in the 
same way, but this time show how a slanted line 
gives movement to a design, while the vertical 
and horizontal strokes—“up and _ across,” the 
youngsters call them—show dignity and _ repose. 
Of course, all these designs are in borders and may 
be used for stitchery in their sewing classes, for 
bags, aprons, pillow covers, table runners, etc. 
This lesson will be for water color, and lines in- 
stead of mass will be used, and each design may 
be a different color if the child wants to make 
it that way. 

The third design lesson may be a mass lesson 
in water color, using a simple flower form for 
the unit. One border will be all there will be time 
to make in this lesson. The last lesson will be 
similar to the previous one except that the flower 
unit will be eut out of bright colored paper and 
used as a pattern for the other units. Arrange 
these without measuring on a paper of contrasting 
color, and paste down. 

Hang the best work of each lesson. Probably 
the design lessons will be good and you will have 
nearly everyone’s work to hang up. Keep at least 
five of the best papers from each lesson to be used 
for the exhibition at the end of the year. The ex- 
hibition is as great a pleasure to the child and 
his parents as it is to the teacher, for it is a tan- 
gible proof of his effort. He cannot show how 
much knowledge he has gained in arithmetic or 
vrammar or reading, but he has something to 
show in drawing or handwork. You probably 
have noticed that I have no handwork in this 
erade for this month. The design work takes the 
place of it and is a preliminary step toward hand- 
work, which will be given later when the designs 
will be used for it. 

Fifth Grade 
Two forty-minute periods weekly 


First week— 
1. Draw flower. Work for clean color—cray- 


ons. 
2. Draw flower, using part of vase form— 
crayons. 


Second week— 

1. Paint grass or fine weed—water colors. 

2. Paint grass or fine weed—water colors. 
Third week— oS 

1. Make silhouette composition from grass or 





flower—black paint. 

2. Make another composition, changing propor- 
tion of panel—black paint. 
Fourth week— 

1. Plan cover design for booklet for English 
work, the design to be a eut-paper silhouette 
against a dark background. 

2. Finish booklet. 


Composition is not difficult for the fifth-grade 
child since he has been composing his studies 
since he first began to draw and paint. If you 
will forget the word “composition” and use “ar- 
rangement” in its place, you will not be quite so 
frightened at the word. I never use the word 
composition unless | think the children really can 
understand what I mean. A composition written 
in the English class is only an arrangement of 
words; and a musical composition, an arrange- 
ment of notes harmoniously balanced. Balance 
is necessary for a pictorial composition as well. 

For the first lesson any flower that has a grace- 
ful stem or graceful arrangement of leaves may 
be used. Crayons are good for the first lesson, for 
you want the children to be conscious of what they 
are doing and not hampered by the mediums. Call 
attention to the pattern the flower makes against 
the background and show how it may be placed in 
different proportioned panels, by omitting leaves, 
or adding a stem or leaves to some other part. 
The second, third and fourth lessons will be pre- 
sented in just the same way, and to add a little 
more interest, part of the vase, if it is good, may 
be used in the composition. The more original 
the work, the more highly commend it. A child’s 
composition may not be at all like the study and 
vet be an excellent composition. 

The fifth and sixth lessons will be based on 
memory, but will be painted in one color. Black 
is best. 

The design for the booklet will be a silhouette 
design, but will have to be rather large, for, if it 


is too fine, the paper will tear as it is being cut 
and will be harder to paste, too. The silhouette 
may be made of dark paper, arranged against a 
bright color, or vice-versa, and another piece of 
heavier quality paper may be used for the booklet 


itself. A black design on an orange background 
and pasted on dark blue booklet paper would be 
harmonious. 
Sixth Grade 
Two forty-minute periods weekly 
First week— 
1. Paint flower, using part of vase in study— 
water colors. 
2. Paint flower, using part of vase in study— 
water colors. 
Second week— 
1. Paint vine or grass, using shadowed back- 
ground. 


me 
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2. Paint vine or grass, using shadowed back- 

ground. 
Third week— 

1. Plan cardboard bud vase, making it any 
shape desired. The bottom should be about 
an inch and a half or two inches wide. (The 
test tubes that slip through the hole in the 
top are different lengths so you will have to 
get the tubes before the children can plan 
the height of their standards.) 

2. Plan design for bud vase, using flower unit 
for design. 

Fourth week— 

1. Start construction of bud vase. 

2. Complete bud vase. 

You should have a sketch and a pattern of the 
bud vase, which you will not find difficult to make. 
Arrange the flowers against a shadow box and 
have the vase resting on manila paper, so that it 
will be surrounded by manila paper, no matter 
what the viewpoint. Call attention to the light in 
the room and the result that it makes on the flower, 
showing that the flower will be shadowed on one 
side. 

For the second lesson, after discussing the flow- 
er, allow the children to memorize it, and then 
cover the study. ‘This work is to train their 
visual memories. Allow them to refresh their 
memories occasionally, but do not leave the study 
uncovered. Be sure to mention the arrangement 
of the flower or vine. 

The third lesson is more difficult and will take 
two lessons to complete. Turn the shadow box 
a little from the light until the contrast is quite 
marked. The flower should be painted first, and 
if there is not time to finish the background, make 
a little color note down in one corner of the pic- 
ture so that, if the flower fades before the next 
lesson, the proper contrast in color will be noted. 

The design for the bud vase will, of course, have 
to be planned to suit the proportion of the stand- 
ard. Several colors may be used. If you cannot 
use the heaviest construction paper that is made, 
then use straw-board and cover it with colored 
paper. 

Seventh Grade 
Two forty-five-minute periods weekly 
First week— 

1. Draw flower, using colored background— 
crayons. 

2. Draw flower or vine, using colored back- 
ground—crayons. 

Second week— 

1. Draw flower or vine using colored back- 
ground, in shadow—crayons. 

2. Draw flower or vine using colored back- 
ground, in shadow—crayons. 

Third week— 
1. Plan poster for shop window advertisement 


for florist, using abstract flower design. Cut 
paper design and letters. 

2. Begin work on poster. 

Fourth week— 

1. Work on poster. 

2. Complete poster. 

I think you will understand how to arrange 
the flowers against the background. Use colored 
paper turned from the light and have the draw- 
ings made on paper of the same color, using cray- 
ons. The children will arrange these to suit them- 
selves, after they have visualized the study and you 
have covered it. It probably will take two lessons 
to make a complete drawing of both flowers and 
vase form. The flower should be drawn first, and 
the vase finished in the second lesson. 

The poster may be planned for any of the florist 
shops in town. Show the children some good ex- 
amples of posters and magazine advertisements. 
Point out the fact that good lettering is absolutely 
essential and a simple slogan is best, also that 
bright colors, harmoniously arranged, are attrac- 
tive. A simple and rapid way to cut letters free- 
hand is to take a strip of paper, the height of the 
letter, and cut it into blocks the width of each 
letter, then cut a letter from each block. Only 
the letters M and W will need to be on wider 
blocks. In this way all letters are the same height 
and the same width. A light line should be drawn 
on the poster paper on which the letters will be 
arranged. 

Eighth Grade 
Two forty-five-minute periods weekly 
First week— 

1. Paint flower, using colored background— 
water color. 

2. Paint flower, using colored backyround— 
water color. 

Second week— 

1. Flower analysis drawing—pencil—make col- 
or notes. 

2. Flower analysis drawing—pencil—make col- 
or notes. 

Third week— 

1. Plan design for pencil box, using flower 
analysis drawing as basis of design to be 
carried out in water color. 

2. Begin work on pencil box. 


Fourth week— 

1. Work on box. 

2. Complete box. 

Arrange your flowers against colored back- 
ground, turned from the light, which forces the 
contrast to the light coloring of the flower. It 
will take two lessons to complete, as water color 
is a more difficult medium than crayon. 

The flower analysis work is very careful draw- 
ing of the complete flower, then of the flower from 
different angles, the bud, the leaf, flat on the 

















































table and turned sideways, and any other part of 
the flower that is interesting. Each pupil must 
have a flower and work very carefully. Pencils 
must be well sharpened. At the bottom of each 
paper must be several different color notes exactly 
reproducing the different colors in the flower, leaf 
and stem. Paint the little color notes in one-half- 
inch squares. This is to help the pupil when he 
plans the color scheme for his design. 

The pencil box should be made of a light-weight 
cardboard, pasted at each corner on the outside of 
the box with a tough, thin paper, then covered 
inside and out with a colored paper which is cut 
in one piece. You can get the dimensions from 
the diagram. ‘The cover should be covered with 
paper, too, and the design which has been planned 
from one of the analysis drawings should be traced 
on the cover and painted in water color. 


A TRAVELING BULLETIN BOARD 


A building in which several grades are housed 
should be provided with a movable bulletin board. 
Then each grade, in turn, may prepare the bulle- 
tin for the benefit of the entire school. A great 
variety of subjects can be treated in this way, 
and each subject may then be made the basis for 
a very profitable morning exercise period. Some- 
times the bulletin may present a unit of work that 
has been developed in connection with some school 
assignment, such as, “he Early History of Our 
City,’ “Our Country’s War Poetry,” “Interesting 
Letters and Relics from France,” “Health Hints 
as Suggested by Magazine Pictures.” At other 
times it may be used for posting current news 
items and striking cartoons. Again, it may be 
the means for advertising some school event. 
Such an occasion will be a motive in itself for 
encouraging the display of original and interest- 
ing productions. A certain amount of friendly 
rivalry is permissible, for it will serve to stimu- 
late the pupils to do their best. 


ARITHMETIC PROJECT 


By Cora H. Trg, Galtier School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Last year my 8A class in arithmetic worked 
out an interesting project. They decided to 
purchase a farm. After carefully considering 
those that were advertised in the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul papers, they found one to their 
liking. Correspondence followed; telegrams 
were exchanged; and finally one of the pupils 
was sent to examine this property. His report 
being favorable, the class decided to purchase 
it. A mortgage was drawn up; a note was 
written and signed; and officers were elected 
by the class to see to the running of the farm. 
It being necessary to hire a tenant to carry out 
the plans of the class, letters were exchanged 
with men who were seeking farm employment. 
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These letters were followed up with others 
to references. By this time the pupils had 
made considerable progress in the planning for 
the farm. In their note books they had posted 
pictures of farm houses, buildings, fields, and 
cattle so as to illustrate their own ideas of a 
modern farm. 

Nex tcame the actual work of running the 
farm. New machinery was purchased; crops, 
planted and harvested ; cattle, bought and sold; 
cream, taken to creameries; poultry, raised 
an dmarketed ; wood, cut and disposed of; and 
new land prepared for cultivation. During 
this perrod the pupils wrote and endorsed 
checks ; deposited money in the bank; kept and 
balanced cash accounts ; paid interest by check, 
and made payments on the mortgage. They 
carried out the work of the farm month by 
month throughout the year. This was, of 
course, in addition to the regular arithmetic 
assignments. 

Toward the end of the school year they 
wrote an advertisement for the sale of the 
farm. After the transaction had been com- 
pleted, the pupils figured out their gain on the 
investment, and divided the profits. Through- 
out the year, the class maintained a vital inter- 
est in the project. They learned to apply prin- 
ciples in arithmetic to very practical problems; 
they. had practice in writing actual business 
letters, and they developed power in finding 
out information for themselves, since they 
were so frequently obliged to do simple re- 
search work in answering problems that arose 
in class. While this project did require con- 
siderable time and effort, the results, I discov- 
ered, were such as to have made this method 
distinctly worth while. 





THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL’S PARTY TO 
EUROPE 


The Milwaukee Journal's party of teachers to 
Europe, selected through a popular voting contest 
in the state last spring in which one representative 
was chosen from each congressional district, re- 
turned from its European tour of six weeks on 
August 17th. All reports from the members of the 
party indicate a most enjoyable and profitable trip. 
The individuals who won out in the voting con- 
test are: 

Miss Gertrude McGuine, Milwaukee. 

Miss Essie L. Brooks, Reedsburg. 

Miss Lucy Elberfeld, Milwaukee. 

Miss Ellen Baker, Oshkosh. 

Miss Olive McDermott, Darlington. 

William Urban, Sheboygan. 

Miss Frane Adelle Wilkins, Eau Claire. 

Miss Frances Herald, Oconto. 

Miss Lillian Gaskell, East Troy. 

Miss May Foley, Milwaukee. 

Miss Elizabeth Quinnell, Columbia. 


Sena 
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The Second Grade Reading Problem 


By Eruet M. Green, Milwaukee State Normal School 


Need for Standards 


There is a growing demand in the teaching of 
reading for more definite “standards.” This is 
an outcome of the recent scientific investigations 
in elementary school subjects. W. 8S. Gray states 
that second grade classes read varying amounts 
during the year, ranging from 500 to 4,000 pages, 
and that pupils vary in reading accomplishment in 
the ratio of 1 to 5. It is apparent that standards 
must be more definitely established and maintained 
if satisfactory results are to be secured. 

The present aims and results in reading have 
been exposed through the reading survey. (The 
Elementary School Journal, 1919.) For example, 
the Indianapolis reading survey showed that aims 
are indefinite, too widely varied, and do not re- 
ceive proper relative emphasis. The two aims 
most stressed in the lower grades of the Indian- 
apolis schools were mechanics in reading and ap- 
preciation. Gray and Bobbitt state in their con- 
structive criticism that mechanics of reading is 
one of the fundamental aims, but that appreciation 
should receive most emphasis in more advanced 
grades. Standard reading tests revealed that the 
second grades in these schools ranked sufficiently 
high in comprehension, but that they were low in 
fluency and accuracy. There was a considerable 
variation in levels of achievement. 

Through experimental investigation, facts relat- 
ing to the mechanical process of reading have been 
revealed—facts concerning eye movement, perpet- 
ual span, articulation, speed and comprehension— 
which have a significant bearing upon aim and 
method. They help to determine at what stage in 
the child’s development certain phases in the 
mechanics of reading need to be emphasized, and 
they suggest ways of procedure. ‘To illustrate: 
The perceptual span should be increased in the 
lower grades. At the beginning, the word is the 
unit of recognition. Through the right sort of 
teaching, the perceptual span may be extended 
until the child can recognize phrases and even 
large units at a fixation. If the child has the 
habit of recognizing small units after he leaves 
the third grade, he is likely to retain the habit. 

Standard reading tests have been developed as 
a means of measurement. The results of these in- 
vestigations and the increasing use of standardized 
tests point to a need for more definite aims and 
methods. 


The Aim in Second Grade Reading 


The second grade reading aim has been stated 
in general as the further development of (1) 
ability for intelligent interpretation and (2) flu- 
ency in reading. 


Habits that will Secure Intelligent Interpretation 


Ability for intelligent interpretation is de- 
veloped through the formation of certain habits— 
the habit of skill in using the mechanics of read- 
ing to the end of thought getting; the habit of 
scanning rapidly and effectively to get needed in- 
formation; the habit of following up lines of in- 


terest and the habit of reading for enjoyment. 


This involves the use of books. Children should 
be taught from the beginning of the first grade 
to use books in the right way. They must learn 
to find pages rapidly without tearing and to keep 
their books clean. 


Habits that will Secure Fluency 


Fluency in reading has to do with the rate and 
accuracy with which one can intelligently interpret 
the printed page. It has been found through ex- 
perimental investigations that fluency is deter- 
mined by the rate and span of recognition. This 
means that the larger the unit one can recognize 
in a given time, the more rapidly he can read. 
(Judd’s Reading and Its Development.) It has 
also been proven by W. 8. Gray that the more 
rapid reader is usually the more accurate reader. 
It has been shown that the span of recognition 
may be increased from the word to a much larger 
unit. This is the problem of the first three grades. 
It is begun in the first, but the continuous work 
which results in fixed habits of recognizing large 
units is done in the second and third grades. If 
the child has not learned to recognize large units 
by the time he enters the fourth grade, he is not 
likely to become a fluent reader. 


Phonics an Aid to Fluent Reading 


The need for definite work in phonics has been 
shown as an indispensable aid in developing rate 
and accuracy of recognition. “The child must 
be trained in an orderly analysis of words.” Then 
when he sees a phrase with an unfamiliar word, 
he is able to work out the word without great con- 
fusion. 


Importance of Definite Standards and Effort 


To continue, the effort toward development of 
intelligent interpretation and fluency in reading 
is not sufficiently definite. The second grade 
teacher should ascertain as accurately as possible 
the degree of efficiency in intelligent interpreta- 
tion and the degree of fluency in reading which 
has been acquired in the first grade, and she must 
know as far as possible what she may accomplish 
in the second grade. As regards what has al- 
ready been accomplished, the experienced second 
grade teacher can tell fairly well, when her pupils 
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have been with her a short time, what each one 
knows and what each may be able to gain, but 
there is a need for a more specific means of meas- 
urement, and herein lies the value of standard 
reading tests. 

Tests for fluency and comprehension may be 
given during the first week of school and at regu- 
lar intervals thereafter. The first tests may not 
tell much because conditions are new and the 
children may not do their best work. But re- 
peated tests will make some interesting revelations 
which will aid the teacher in planning her work 
aud adjusting it to meet the needs of each indi- 
vidual. (Note—Later articles will deal with value 
of tests.) 

As regards what may be accomplished in the 
second grade, she should remember that all first 
grades do not have the same standards because 
of difference in nationality, individual differences, 
environment, etce., and for the same reasons, sec- 
ond grade standards vary. The second grade 
teacher has her specific problems and she must 
discover them. 


Types of Work to be Accomplished in 
Second Grade 


There are two distinct types of work to be done 
to accomplish the aim in second grade reading. 
One type has for its purpose the development of 
the rate and span of recognition to further develop 
fluency in reading. The other provides exercises 
to develop to a greater degree the power to make 
intelligent interpretations. 

The types are related in that the more fluently 
one reads, the more able he is to make intelligent 


interpretations, and exercises used to develop in- ° 


telligent interpretations provide opportunity for 
the child to exercise his habits in rate and span of 
recognition. The exercises for accomplishing 
fluency are largely drills on units of words, 
phrases, ete., which the child has encountered in 
making intelligent interpretations. 


A. Exercises for Developing Fluency 


Material—“The Elves and the Shoemaker.” (This 
story may be found in many second readers. ) 
Teachers’ Preparation. 

1. Prepare a series of questions, the answers 
to which may be found by reading a definite por- 
tion of the material, and the answers to these 
questions should lead to a realization of the end 
of the story. 

2. Words, phrases, and larger units may be 
printed on strips of cardboard. 

Some of the questions that may be asked: 

1. What is the name of the story? 


2. What kind of a shoemaker was he? (Two 
sentences. ) 

3. How poor was he? 

4, What did he do with his leather? (Three 


sentences. ) 
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5. Who helped him? (Three sentences.) 

Some of the phrases that may be printed on 
cardboard : 

1. kind old shoemaker 

2. upon the table 

3. in the morning 

4, ran away 

5. pair of shoes 
Method of Procedure. 

1. The teacher asks the question and the chil- 
dren read silently. If a child is troubled with a 
word, the teacher leads him to work it out by 
syllables. When all have found out the answer, 
some child is asked to read—and so on it continues 
till the end of the story. 

2. The teacher may have her printed cards 
placed where they may be seen. She may say: 
“Find the card that tells you what kind of a man 
the shoemaker was.” Some one gets “kind old 
shoemaker.” Find the phrase in your book—and 
so on till all the cards are used once or more times. 

3. Words with which the children have found 
difficulty may be reviewed by those who needed 
the words. These words might later be printed 
on a card and drilled on again. 

There should be such exercises regularly, espe- 
cially with the slower group. If the material is 
sufficiently easy, it need not be worked out by 
means of questions first. But the pupils might 
just be asked to read the story, after which the 
flash cards may be used for a word and phrase 
drill. (Note: In later articles other devices may 
be suggested.) 


B. Exercises for Developing Power to Make Intel- 
ligent Interpretations 


1. By use of questions. 

One good way in which questions may be used 
as a means toward developing power to niake in- 
telligent interpretations has been described in 
(A). 
There may be exercises of this kind in which 
the children themselves ask the questions. 

Questions may be written on the board by the 
teacher; and the pupils may be asked to read the 
answers silently. 

The children should always have the opportu- 
nity to ask for help when it is needed so that they 
will not be handicapped in getting the meaning. 

2. By reading to reproduce. These exercises 
also involve questions. 

(a) Children may read stories for the purpose 
of retelling them. Each child might be given a 
different story and there might be a story-telling 
hour for the reproduction of these stories. The 
pupils might all be given the same story to read 
but it would be more difficult to furnish a motive 
for reproduction. 

(b) Stories may be read for the purpose of 
reproduction by drawing, clay modeling, or on 
the sand table. It would not be wise to use an 
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exercise of this kind too often for the reason that 
it is not always easy to tell from a reproduction 
of this kind how accurately the thought has been 
obtained. 

(c) The pupils might be studying some definite 
subject in nature study, and there might be a 
great deal-of suitable reading material relating to 
the subject. The teacher might assign certain 
problems, the answers to which could be obtained 
by reading. The children may read and report 
to the class. 

(d) The pupils may read in order to dramatize 
—and this plan I shall describe in detail. 
Material: “The Sleeping Princess.” 

found in Sumner’s Second Reader.) 
Method Suggested. 

1. Children read the story silently to see if it 
is a good one to play. If a pupil finds a word too 
difficult, he is helped. 

2. They plan to dramatize the story. 

Act I. . 

(1) Choosing the characters. 
(2) Deciding what must happen in Act. I. 
(a) Where is the first scene? (King’s 
home.) 
(b) What happens in the King’s home? 

Read to the place where you think Act 
I should end. 

Now what takes place first? The King 
and Queen are talking. What happens? 
A little baby girl is brought to them. 
What do they do then? Some one may 
say: “They are glad and they decide 
to have a feast. They decide to invite 
the fairies.” They may decide to end 
Act I at this point, or they may decide 
to-have the fairies come at once. What 
happens now? ‘The fairies give their 
wishes. What does the King say when 
the wicked fairy gives her wish? He 
says: “All the spindles in the world shall 
be burned.” (Note: All the acts may 
be worked out in a similar way.) 

(3) Playing the story. 

(Note: Each act may be played as it 
is worked out, or the whole story may be 
worked out first. The pupils themselves 
may decide.) 

3. By extensive reading. 
(a) By project work. 

To illustrate, the children may be 
studying Indian life. The teacher may 
collect all the material she can find about 
Indian life that is not too difficult, and 
the pupils may be assigned definite pages 
to read and solve some definite problem. 
(b) Reading for fun. 

Sometimes the children should have an 
opportunity to read just for fun. There 
may be occasionally a period devoted 
to this sort of exercise. Sometimes they 


(To be 


may take books home. (Note: Children 
must be taught how to use books, how 
to find the number of a page, how to 
keep them clean, etc.) 


Summary 
To secure good results in second grade reading: 
1. A standard that is based on scientific inves- 
tigation is essential. 
2. The following general aims must be recog- 
nized : 
(a) Fluency in reading. 
(b) Ability to interpret the printed page in 
telligently. 
3. Each second grade teacher must recognize 
the specific difficulties that she must overcome in 
accomplishing the aim. 


A STANDARD COURSE IN SPELLING 


Beginning with this issue, The Journal of Edu- 
cation will publish a list of standard words for 
spelling. These words are presented with the idea 
of saving time for busy superintendents who de- 
sire a course of study that is made up of the most 
common words of the English language as deter- 
mined by scientific methods. The following lists 
were made the basis of this study: 

1. A Suggested Minimal Spelling List—Hugh 
Clark Pryor. 

2. Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling— 
Dr. Leonard Ayres. 


3. Extension to the Ayres Scale—Dr. Bucking- . 


ham. 

4. Lowa—Ashbaugh Spelling Scales. 

September 
SECOND GRADE 
add asleep bat 
after at be 
and ate bell 
apple aunt been 
air away bet 
alone ago bear 
also all bed 
am blow before 
among book beg 
as bad began 
are ball begin 
arm band begun 
an bank belong 
ask 
THIRD GRADB 

about another barn 
above answer bath 
across any backed 
act anyway brave 
addition anything because 
afraid appear become 
again April behind 
alike around beneath 
alley arrest beside 
allow attend between 
almost August bite 
along baby blossom 
always back 
animal basket 








amount 
asking 
ahead 
advance 
alive 
Aug. 
awhile 
able 
account 
ache 
according 
age 
alarm 
ankle 


address 
afternoon 
against 
agreeable 
already 
although 
angry 
anxious 
army 
arrive 
article 
attention 
automobile 
auto 


aboard 
absence 
amusement 
advising 
ample 
appeal 
aware 
abstract 
acre 

absent 
accept 
acquaintance 
advantage 
advice 
agreement 
altogether 
appetite 
application 
arrival 
assistance 


accident 
acknowledge 
action 

adopt 
advertise 
amount 
annual 

apply 
appoint 
appreciate 
arrange 
arrangement 
association 
assure 

await 
acquire 
almanac 
ancient 
apiece 
approaches 
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FOURTH GRADE 


allowed 
angel 
attack 
autumn 
author 
avoid 
board 
breeze 
broad 
both 
became 
bunch 
brain 


FIFTH GRADE 


animal 
arithmetic 
American 
anyone 
active 
agent 
anybody 
actor 
afterward 
aid 

artist 
ashamed 
aim 


SIXTH GRADE 


assist 
athletic 
attempt 
avenue 
basin 
butcher 
busy 
bright 
building 
behalf 
beyond 
blessed 
burden 
boiler 
blackberries 
bowl 
blizzard 
baggage 
balance 
breast 


apparent 
appropriate 
apologize 
abyss 
accommodate 
appearance 
assume 

all right 
annually 
accomplished 
administration 
admission 
amendment 
assigned 
attached 
assignment 
assurance 
attitude 
auditor 
adjust 


bottle 
below 
banana 
battle 
banker 
baker 
bee 
belt 
brick 
bean 
before 
bench 
blame 


anyhow 
any where 
apart 
admit 
agreed 
average 
aren’t 
bathe 
beat 
became 
beauty 
beautiful 
breath 


brief 
careful 
cousin 


complaint 


clerk 
convict 
connection 
cellar 
curtain 
circus 
common 
course 
chair 
commence 
ealf 

coin 

crop 
conduct 
contract 
carrier 


SEVENTH GRADE 


assembly 
bargain 
benefit 
bouquet 
beggar 
bracelet 
bonus 
ballot 


campaign 
candidate 
career 
catarrh 
cemetery 
century 
character 
check 


EIGHTH GRADE 


allege affectionately automatic 
affair anticipating accordance 
associate apparatus additional 
approval affidavit alfalfa 
achieves anniversary applicant 
attorney absolutely assistant 
artillery actually authorize 
ascending administrator available 
antique advisable attraction 
architecture agricultural attain 
artificial ambitious agency 
associates announcement behavior 
attendance appreciation biscuits 
accommodation algebra bruise 
accuracy appreciating burglar 
accredited argument beneficial 
analysis authority bulletin 
anticipate approved bureau 
assessment activity camphor 
accompanying actual eauliflower 


DISTRICT SCHOOL SALARIES MOUNTING HIGH 
It is certainly cheering to learn that the salaries 
of district school teachers in Wisconsin have gone 
up by leaps and bounds within the last few months. 
An investigation made by President Harvey’s 
publicity committee shows that there was only one 
salary of $60.00 per month paid, and that in 
Adams county. At the same time there were 
seven teachers in this small county of only eighty- 
six districts being paid $100 and over. The high- 
est salary paid is reported from Green Lake coun- 
tv, where a district school teacher receives this 
year $166.66 per month. The following counties 
reported as the lowest salary paid this year to be 
$100 per month: Dane, Fond du Lac, Grant, 
Green, Kenosha, Manitowoc, Oneida and Racine. 
In Forest county, which has only fifteen districts 
and ninety-one teachers under the county superin- 
tendent, fifty-eight district school teachers are paid 
$100 and over. In Iron county, seventy-five out 
of eighty-seven teachers are paid $100 and over. 
In Waupaca county, all of the district school 
teachers except one are paid $100 and over. 

Salaries of $125 and $150 per month are not 
uncommon in other counties of the state. 

The above salaries are not surprising when one 
stops to think of the market conditions. The 
rural teacher, who has been almost isolated in her 
work, is moving up to the graded school and even 
to the city school. In many of the counties of 
Wisconsin from a dozen to fifty districts are with- 
out teachers this fall simply because they can not 
be obtained at any price, even though county su- 
perintendents have resorted to issuing special per- 
mits to most any one who can qualify in order that 
the schools may be kept open. 

Investigations show that eighty per cent of all 
the mistakes made in written English in high 
schools come under sentence structure and spelling. 
Such investigations ought to revolutionize the 
teaching of elementary and high school English.— 
Mont. School Bulletin. 
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CHANGES IN THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL 


DIRECTORY 


State Department of Public Instruction 
Supervisor of high schools and special super- 


visor of agriculture—J. T. Giles. 


Supervisor of rural schools—Geo. S. Dick. 
Supervisor of city grades—Isobel Davidson. 
Director of educational measurements—W. J. 


Osburn. 


Assistant librarian 


City Superintendents 
Antigo—Roy Brandt. 
Berlin—C. D. Lamberton. 
Chippewa Falls—-H. N. Goddard. 
Eau Claire—W. T. Darling. 
Edgerton—F. J. Holt. 

Fond du Lac—R. W. Fairchild. 
Janesville—F. O. Holt. 
Jefferson—Earl C. MelInnis. 
Ladysmith 

Lake Mills—-Herman Kell. 
Madison-—Chas. S. Meek. 
Manitowoc—-F. W. Waite. 
Marinette—P. F. Neverman. 
Menomonie—W. G. Ballentine. 
Monroe—lL. R. Creutz. 
Oconomowoc——-E. F. Strong. 
Oconto—Henry E. Smith. 
River Falls—H. E. Davee. 
Stanley—C. W. Dodge. 
Sturgeon Bay—E. C. Gotham. 
Two Rivers—Fred G. Bishop. 
Waukesha—G. O. Banting. 
Waupaca—R. E. Brasure. 
Whitewater—-A. R. Page. 


County Superintendents 
Adams county—Mary Breary. 
Chippewa county—Adele Felch. 
Iron county— 
Kewaunee county— 
Manitowoc county—Lillian Chloupek. 
Richland county—R. B. Nolan. 


County Training Schools for Teachers 
Algoma, Door and Kewaunee counties—W. E. 


Larson. 


Antigo, Langlade county—J. H. Lasher. 
Berlin, Green Lake county—Mr. Cavanaugh. 
Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac county—E. L. Men- 


denhall. 


Gays Mills, Crawford county— 

Reedsburg, Sauk county—-A. S. Hemenway. 
Wausau, Marathon county—D. A. Swartz. 
Wautoma, Waushara county— 


High School Principals 


Antigo—H. H. Theisen. 
Ashland—FE. R. Ellian. 
Berlin——-C. D. Lamberton. 
Belleville—-Leon Battig. 
Birnamwood—J. C. Curtis. 
Black Earth 
Blanchardville—W. F. White. 
Blue River— 
Boscobel—Martin Anderson. 
Cambria—FE. F. Lang. 
Crandon—FE. D. Miner. 

Eau Claire—F. M. Bray. 
Edgerton—F. J. Holt. 

Fall Creek—H. W. Webster. 
Fennimore— 

Fish Creek—Alvin Carew. 
Fountain City—Frank Kuehl. 
Fond du Lac—F. S. Randle. 
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Green Bay—HEast side. 

Grand Rapids—Julius Winden. 
Hayward—F. R. Nash. 
Hixton—George Baird. 
Grantsburg— 

Jefferson—Earl C. McInnis. 
Kendall—Ivan H. Sutcliffe. 
Kewaunee—L. R. Sherwood. 
Kiel— 

Lake Mills—Herman Kell. 
Loyal—N. G. Sorenson. 
Marinette—E. F. Merbach. 
Markesan—I. W. Stam. 
Mazomanie— 

Mondovi— 

Mukwonago—H. E. Boortz. 
Monroe—L. R. Creutz. 
Mountain—P. F. Pfaffmann. 
Montello— 

Montfort—G. L. Dyer. 

North Freedom—wW. N. Mackin. 
Oconomowoc—E. F. Strong. 
Oconto—Henry E. Smith. 
Oconto Falls—E..P. Rosenthal. 
Ontario 

Osseo—-A. S. Hemphill. 
Palmyra—C. W. Collman. 
Pardeeville— 

Patch Grove— 

Port Washington—N. G. Lentzner. 
Randolph— 

Reeseville 
Richland Center—Louis Banker. 
Ridegway—D. E. Thayer. 

River Falls—N. H. Mewaldt. 

St. Croix Falls—Frank Jones. 
Shawano—R. J. McMahon. 
Shullsburg—E. E. Skalitsky. 

Spring Green—Harrison J. Jones. 
Stanley—C. W. Dodge. 

Stockbridge— ’ 
Stoughton—- 

Sturgeon Bay-—E. C. Gotham. 

Sun Prairie—T. M. Waters. 

Thorp— 

Tomah—wW. E. Bush. 

Two Rivers— 

Unity— 

Verona—Walter F. Kruschke. 
Waterford—Earl W. Harrop. 

West Allis— 

West Salem—M. E. Walther. 
Whitewater—A. R. Page. 

Wilmot— 


























A “SCHOOL WEEK” FOR WISCONSIN 


The state department, of public instruction is 
laying plans for a “School Week” this fall. The 
time has not been definitely determined, but it 
will probably come the latter part of October or 
some time in November. 

It is the wish of the department to reach every 
school district in the state. If the plan succeeds 
there will be meetings of citizens in every com- 
munity at some time in the week set apart for this 
purpose, at which speakers will discuss the educa- 
tional needs of the state, the worth of education, 
what is necessary in order to have good schools, and 
kindred matters. 


It is worth a thousand pounds a year to have the 
habit of looking on the bright side of things.—Johngon. 





Smee re rae 
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WAITE TO MANITOWOC 
Supt. E. W. Waite, who has already begun his 
duties as city superintendent of the Manitowoc 
city schools, has been known to Wisconsin educa- 





Supt. E. W. Waite, Manitowoc 


tors for many years as a progressive school man. 
For the last three years he has been head of the 
schools at Menomonie, Wisconsin. Previous to 
that he was at Jefferson, Waterloo, originally 
taught at Ellsworth, and has had a variety: of 
school experience in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Waite has a strong record as a schoolmaster, 
and the Journal predicts a continuation of his 
success in the schools of Manitowoc. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION REPORT 


The school people of Wisconsin were somewhat 
startled last June to read that Wisconsin had been 
ranked thirty-third in educational efficiency by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 

The Russell Sage Foundation is an endowed 
organization independent of all institutions and 
engaged entirely in original research work. It 
has recently taken the reports on file in the federal 
vovernment from the different states in the union, 
and considering five points relating to attendance 
and five points relating to finance, has compiled 
a comparative record of the school efficiency of the 
different states. Some have questioned the ac- 
curacy of these statistics, but for comparative pur- 
poses it would seem as if they were approximately 
reliable. 

In 1890 Wisconsin stood seventeenth in efficien- 
cy, in 1900 twenty-fourth, in 1910 twenty-third, 


and in 1918 thirty-third. The following table 
shows the ranking of Wisconsin in 1890 and 1918 
with gain or loss and also indicates the items con- 
sidered by the Russell Sage Foundation: 

Gain 


1890 1918 or loss 
1 Per cent of children of school 


Si GUO OIEE oes kc cummaae 82 36 —4 
2 Days attended by each child of 

GONGGE OMG 6 ireictectiwnacuwad 16 29 —13 
3 Days schools were kept open... 7 8 —1]1 
4 Proportion of children in high 

GEMM a Swe ods <'y mamewhakeaes 10 10 
5 Per cent of boys to girls in high 

EEE TEETER re Vt: ee See ae 
6 Expenditure per child attending 2% 30 —T7 
7 Expenditure per child of school 

IE Saal CS ae Dela dre tila wee 28 31 -3 
S Expenditure per teacher em- 

GME Sa nisoe ¢ Hoc ea wemelmaates (ae 
Expenditures for non-salary pur- 

WR a oc ae sss o:s.e ie amaeens 2 27 -2 
10 Average salary per teacher em- 

NUON Coie ce care en ertaeny 27 30 —8 
BGM TIGR. 60 vcs weimarcerens 16 30 -14 
Five educational elements com- 

UNI oo ov aoc 'oncinrgc Malew aaa ad 14 26 -12 
Five financial elements combined 27 29 — 2 


From the above it wiil be seen that in the mat 
ter of attendance our low rank is due to a large 
proportion of the children of school age not at- 
tending the public schools. This affects items one 
and two. In the financial items it will be noted 
that the expenditure per child attending has drop- 
ped off seven points. This also brings our rank 
down. 

If Wisconsin is to benefit by the facts brought 
out in this report, two things are essential: 

(1) A strenuous effort must be made to in- 
crease the attendance of children of school age. 
Inasmuch as statistics show that the largest de- 
crease in attendance is in the rural schools, it must 
be this class which shall receive special attention. 

(2) On the financial side we shall be com- 
pelled to increase our appropriations for public 
education. 

Item ten, as indicated above, is interesting. It 
shows that between 1890 and 1918 we have fallen 
off three points in the matter of salaries paid 
teachers. Of course, since 1918 this item has 
materially increased and perhaps as much as any 
other state in the union, New York state possibly 
excepted. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has issued a book 
of seventy pages, giving the detailed results of 
its investigations and conclusions. This may be 
obtained for seventy-five cents by addressing the 
Foundation at 130 East 22nd Street, New York 
City. 


GET OUR REPORT CARDS FOR YOUR PUPILS 

Absolutely the best and most up-to-date line of re- 
port cards published and at reasonable prices. Hun- 
dreds of schools are using them ia Wisconsin and 
other states. A postal request will bring samples and 


prices. 
THE PARKER COMPANY, 
No. 12 S. Carroll St.,. Madison, Wis. 
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FRANK O. TOUTON, SUPERVISOR OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Frank Charles Touton came from Columbia 
University, where he received his doctor’s degree 
in 1919, to the supervision of high schools of Wis- 














Frank Charles Touton 


consin last year. Mr. Touton is a native of Ft. 
Atkinson, where he was born July 25, 1880. He 
was graduated from the high school at Edgerton 
in 1897, and from Lawrence College in 1901. He 
was one year principal of the Embarrass, Wiscon- 
sin, state graded school; taught mathematics two 
years in Galesburg, Illinois, high school; handled 
the same subjects for seven years in the Central 
High School, Kansas City; and for five years was 
principal of the high school at St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. Mr. Touton has taken advanced work at 
both Chicago and Columbia universities. 

BUSINESS MEN GET BUSY IN THE INTERESTS 

OF TEACHERS 


On July 29th last there was held at Milwaukee 
a most significant meeting, which has to do with 
the educational interests of Wisconsin. It was 
significant in the fact that it was not called by 
educators, but by Mr. George R. Harsh of the 
Harsh & Chaplin Shoe Company of that city. 

When the publicity committee began its work 
last year to tell the people of this state that a 
shortage of teachers was imminent, and that this 
shortage was bound to increase rather than dimin- 
ish unless teachers’ salaries were sufficiently in- 


creased, the matter attracted the attention of Mr. 
Harsh, who called this meeting. There were pres- 
ent at the meeting Governor Philipp, President 
Harvey of Stout Institute, Superintendent Potter 
of Milwaukee, President Pearse of the Milwaukee 
normal school, E. A. Fitzpatrick, secretary of the 
state board of education, and cthers. The meet- 
ing developed into a round-table discussion of the 
present status of teacherdom, and had for its ob- 
ject the creation of a sentiment among the people 
of the state that would enable boards of education 
to secure proper financial backing so that teachers 
might be paid adequate salaries and our schools 
not suffer for the lack of competent teachers. Mr. 
Harsh gave out three important ends to be ob- 
tained at once. These were: 

(1) To pay teachers enough to attract men 
and women of the best type.- 

(2) To provide adequate buildings for the 
housing of school children. 

(3) ‘To supply the schools with the best and 
most useful equipment. 

An executive committee was appointed and a 
permanent organization has been perfected 


SHULLSBURG AWAKES 


Last February the Journal commented on the 
fact that teachers’? wages at Shullsburg were dis- 
giacefully low. Direct reports now coming from 
that little city show that the board is wide awake 
to what has been going on in the matter of salaries, 
and high school teachers are receiving from $1,400 
to $1,700 for academic branches. One of the 
board members was heard to remark agreeably 
when in search of teachers: “We want good teach- 
ers and we will pay what we have to to get them.” 

When it came to the showdown this summer, 
Shullsburg was right there with the best of them. 


CHANGES IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


H. N. Goddard, supervisor of high schools and 
special supervisor of agriculture, goes to the super- 
intendency of the Chippewa Falls schools. W. E. 
Larson, supervisor of rural schools, is the new 
principal of the Door and Kewaunee county train- 
ing school. W. W. Theisen, director of educational 
measurements, resigns to go to the research direc- 
torship of the Cleveland, Ohio, city schools. Miss 
Katherine L. McLaughlin, superintendent of city 
grades, goes to an assistant professorship of kinder- 
garten-primary education at the southern branch 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Miss Bertha Bergold, assistant librarian, was 
recently married. 

W. J. Osburn succeeds Mr. Theisen; Miss Isobe] 
Davidson takes Miss McLaughlin’s place; J. T. 
Giles will succeed Mr. Goddard; and Geo. S. Dick 
of Iowa fills Mr. Larson’s position. All are from 
outside the state. 





>wo2@s 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











A happy new school year to the 17,000 teachers 
of Wisconsin ! 

The various sectional associations of the state 
will meet in October. 

The board of edueation at 
a house for its principal. 


sarron has purchased 
Five new schoolhouses are to be constructed in 
southern Ashland county. 

Kight new schoolhouses were erected the past 
summer in Brown county. 

Milwaukee schools have been provided with over 
five million dollars for 1921. 

A thorough school survey has been authorized 
by the school board of Appleton. 

The new senior high school, under 
du Lac, will cost about $292,000. 

Supt. M. C. Potter of Milwaukee is still 
ing the all-year-round school plan. ° 

Joint School No. 10, Fond du Lae-Friendship 
is to have a new school costing $10,000, 

J. W. Studebaker, formerly of Kenosha, is su- 
perintendent of schools at Des Moines, Lowa. 


Way at Fond 


urg- 


Wisconsin Teachers’ Association meets at Mil- 
waukee, November 4,5, 6. Remember the date! 

Are you an actual subscriber to your home edu- 
cational paper, or are you a “library lizard” reader 
of it? 

“A block to every school” is a proposed slogan 
in Milwaukee in the present campaign for better 
schools. 

Superintendent W. P. Colburn of Rhinelander 
spent the summer in attendance at Columbia uni- 
versity. 

Plans are being made for a building and land 
purchase program for all the normal schools of 
the state. 

K. L. Mendenhall, of Madison, is now principal 
of the new county training school for Fond du 
lac county. 


A new industrial school is to be opened in Wa- 
tertown to provide training in established trades. 

The board of education at Menasha has pur- 
chased property at a cost of $7,600 for use as a 
teacherage. 
Racine has demonstrated the efficiency of a 
summer session as a means of bringing laggards 
up to grade. 

Fifty-eight counties in Wisconsin are reported 
to have first-class rural schools and have applied 
for state aid. 

James W. Simmons, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Stevens Point, died at his home in Cali- 
fornia on July 21. 

Will G. Ballentine, for three years principal of 
the high school at Jefferson, is now at the head of 
the Menomonie schools, 

Milwaukee Rotarians are advancing loans to 
ambitious bovs who want an education and cannot 
afford to stay in school. 

Kenneth Tavlor, who was deposed by the Kau 
Claire school board last spring, is now engaged in 
business in Eau Claire. 

The attempt of the socialists in Milwaukee to 
discontinue the use by the schools of the periodical 
“Current. Events” failed. 

Six new school buildings to cost $50,000 will be 
erected in the town of Seott, Shawano county, 
during the summer of 1921. 

Miss Lena Wistler, for the past year a teacher 
in the girls’ trade school, Milwaukee, died in 
Davenport, Lowa, on July 31, 

J. Ul. Lasher, for six years principal of the 
Thorp high school, is the new principal of the 
Langlade county normal school. 

Madison is planning to build temporary  bar- 
racks to provide for the overflow of the Randall, 
Longfellow and Lapham schools, 

A “back to school” drive is being conducted in 
Milwaukee in support of the state-wide and na- 
tion-wide “stay in school” campaign. 

H. A. Hobart, at one time principal of the high 

Oshkosh, died at his home in Oshkosh 
on July 27. He was 79 years of age. 


school at 


State Supt. Cary has called the official city 
superintendents’ meeting at Madison for Thursday, 
September 30, and Friday, October 1. 

A new schoolhouse in the town of Sharon, Wal- 
worth county, has been named after Major General 
Kdward F. MeGlachlin of Stevens Point. 

Oconto county again leads all other counties in 
the state in the number of teachers and pupils 
who have completed reading circle work. 

The National Education Association is planning 
to investigate the shortage of teachers and to re- 
port the actual figures as soon as they can be se- 
cured. 
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The new principal of the high school at Fond 
du Lae is Foster 8. Randle, formerly commandant 
of the Morgan Park, Illinois, military academy. 

Bernard A. Abrams, 74, for thirty years assist- 
ant superintendent of the Milwaukee public 
schools, died suddenly in that city on July 29. 

The Lake Superior Teachers’ association will 
meet at Superior, October 14-15. A. D. Whealdon 
of the Superior Normal school is president this 
year. 

The headquarters of the Wisconsin School Im- 
provement association have been opened on the 
second floor of the Colby-Abbot building, Mil- 
waukee. 

Two double and two single barracks have been 
erected to accommodate the overflow of pupils at 
La Crosse. The barracks cost the city about 
$20,647. 

The Racine high school is running half-day 
sessions this year. One-half of the students at- 
tend in the morning and the other half in the 
afternoon. 

The all-year-round school plan proposed in sev- 
eral Wisconsin cities has not proved popular and 
has been strenuously opposed by most teachers 
and parents. 

Hach student in the nine Wisconsin normal 
schools cost the state $252 during the past year, 
according to Secretary William Kittle of the 
board of regents. 

W. H. Dudley, chief of the bureau of visual in- 
struction at the University of Wisconsin, has been 
elected president of the National Academy of 
visual instruction. 

W. E. Smith recently resigned as principal of 
the Langlade county training school to take up the 
duties of general agent for the Central Life In- 
surance Company. 

The thriving little town of Goodman, Marinette 
county, has voted to issue bonds to the extent of 
$150,000 for the erection of a thoroughly modern 
high school building. 

To fight your cause, your home educational pa- 
per needs your support through your subscription. 
Depending upon the other fellow who pays for it 
brings little good to you. 

The Department of Superintendents of the N. 
Kk. A. will meet at Atlantic City, New Jersey, the 
week preceding the inauguration of the next Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

The state board of education has, as a matter of 
policy, refused to approve requests for appropria- 
tions for engineering courses in the normal schools, 
beginning with the present school year. 

According to figures from the state superintend- 
ent’s office, Wisconsin teachers will receive in- 
creases in salary for the ensuing year that range 
from 20 to 60 per cent over last year. 


In appreciation of a record of forty-five years 
of service in the public schools of Racine, the board 
of education of that city elected Martin L. Smith 
to the assistant superintendency of schools. 

Estimated expenditures for school purposes 
amount to $276,805 in Beloit for the coming school 
year. Largest increases in the budget are for sal- 
aries of teachers and janitors and the cost of fuel. 

One out of every ten country schools in Monroe 
county will be unable to open in September because 
of the shortage of teachers, according to the county 
superintendent, reports the Oshkosh Northwest- 
ern, 

The university tent colony at Madison proved 
exceptionally popular this summer. Nearly fifty 
people from all parts of the country were camped 
in tents along the lake shore and attended classes 
every morning. 

It will be interesting to note whether or not 
the estimates of A. O. Neal of the United States 
bureau of education, placing the teacher shortage 
at 15,000 in the high schools of the country will 
prove to be correct. 

After a teaching career of forty-three years in 
the public schools of Milwaukee, Miss Frances 
Kippenberger has been granted an indefinite leave 
of absence. She has been principal of the Hopkins 
street school since 1894. 

R. D. Owen of Mayville continues his work there 
as head of the schools at a salary of $3,000. The 
school board has eliminated German below the 
junior high school, and established an ungraded 
room for retarded pupils. 

R. A. Brandt, superintendent of schools at An- 
tigo about four years ago, has returned to his for- 
mer position after spending some time at the 
University of Wisconsin and in educational work 
with a publishing company. 

In our June issue the legion under the cut of 
high school inspector Gosling read, “Superintend- 
ent of High Schools.” We beg pardon, and cor- 
rect same by stating that the title should have read, 
“Supervisor of High Schools.” 


The commercial pupils of the Fort Atkinson 
high school will have an opportunity to gain ac- 
tual experience in business during their prepara- 
tory period. Several of the large manufacturing 
plants will employ these students. 


College attendance in the United States passed 
the 500,000 mark during the past school year, 
according to the report of the United States 
bureau of education. ‘This is an increase of 25 
per cent over any previous record. 


Write it “Wisconsin Rapids” hereafter. The 
name of Grand Rapids has disappeared from the 
map. Confusion with the Michigan and Minne- 
sota cities of the same name prompted this change 
hy the common council of the city. 
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School Plays and Operas 


We furnish costumes, wigs, music and scores 
for any Opera or Play. Let us hear from you 


FRITZ SCHOULTZ & CO., 


58 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 








Book Cards 
Book Pockets 


Designed by State Supervisor of 
School Libraries. Fully illustrated in 
our School Library Special Catalog. 


Have you a copy? 


Democrat Printing Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin 








TEACHERS! 


REACH THE HOME 
co] tom 


e Keep the parents in touch Se 


with your school by sending 
them the records of your pu- 
pils on ournew and up-to-date 


School Report 
Cards 


A pracrical and substantial 
line of monthly, quarterly 
and term report cards hand- 
somely executed on the best 
of stock the market produces. 








Envelopes to match. 


A postal request brings sam- 
ples of cards and envelopes 
to you by return mail free 
of charge. 




















The Parker Company 


12 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 





SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 
The Bradley Quality Books 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY 


For the Children’s Hour, Book No. I 
For the lst and 2nd grades, price...... $0.60 


For the Children’s Hour, Book No. II 


For 2nd and 8rd grades, price.......... .60 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No. IIf 

For the 3rd and 4th grades, price...... -60 
Once Upon a Time Animal Stories 

For the 3rd and 4th grades, price...... .60 
Stories of Great Adventure 

For the 6th and 7th grades, price...... 75 


Broad Stripes and Bright Stars, 
American History Stories 
For 6th, 7th and 8th grades............ 75 


Any of the above books sent postage paid on re- 
ceipt of price. We make discount to schools on 
quantities. 


Send for our special list of materials for semi- 
graded schools, also complete catalog. 


Thomas Charles Company 
Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


























Here's the 
Foundation Facok. 
For every teacher 
For every school 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


When questions arise in the history 
recitation, in your language work, 
in spelling,or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, flags, state seals, etc., do you 
suggest that this Supreme Authority is 
a universal question answerer and con- 
tains just the information desired ? 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geographi- 
cal Subjects. 12,000 Biographical 


Entries. 6,000 Illustrations and V 
2,700 Pages. : 
Write for Specimen Pages of 


Regular and India-Paper Editions, 
Prices, etc. 














G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Fourteen Indian boys and girls from the Chip- 
pewa, Oneida, Menomonie, and Winnebago tribes 
last year from the Tomah govern- 
This is the only vocational 
Wisconsin. 


were graduated 
ment Tndian school. 
government Indian school in 

The official meeting of the county superintend- 
ents will not be called by State Supt. Cary until 
winter. At the September 
conference of supervising teachers this year, the 
county superintendents included, 

W. iE. Elmer, former superintendent of the high 
school at Hartford, and for the past three years 
a wheat farmer in Montana, has gone back to the 
teaching profession by accepting the position as 


some time during the 


were not 


superintendent of schools at Chinook, Montana. 
Daniel Starch, professor of philosophy and edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin for twelve 
has resigned to accept the position of as- 
soclate professor of psychology in- the 


husiness administration at Harvard university. 


Veals, 
school of 


The school board of Milton Junction purchased 
a community canning outfit early in the summer 


for the use of anyone who wishes to avail himself 
of the opportunity to cut down the cost of living 
by saving food which might otherwise go to waste. 


The postmaster of Milwaukee reports a remark 
able falling off in the number of illiterately and 
rs in the mails since inclusion in 
the civies course which 
with the postal service. 


misaddressed lett: 


the school curriculum of 


teaches how. to cooperate 


Milwaukee school teachers soon be able 


to draw pay during periods of illness, if a resolu- 


May 


the school 
board carries. worth 
the consideration of any progressive school board. 


meeting of 
resolution 


introduced at a recent 


nh kay 
This is a 


tion 
well 


The Waushata county board, at its special ses- 
23. yoted to submit to the people of 


bd i] 
Slon on July 
building 


thie county for vote, the proposition of 


and maintaining a new county training school 
building. The question will be voted on Septem- 
ber q 


The Milwaukee normal school, during the last 
vear has held four extension courses in the city of 
Madison, carrying many other 
throughout the siate. The extension work of the 
normal has been done mostly by C. R. Rounds, 
head of the English department. 


besides courses 


Prin. William Urban of Sheboygan, who was one 
of the party sent by the Milwaukee Journal to 
tour the battle fields of France, reports that the 
program was carried out on schedule time. 
While in Paris, Mr. Urban gathered information 
| 


concerning the graves of Sheboygan boys. 


Miss Anne E. Chamberlain, who taught for 
twenty vears in the East Side high school, Milwan- 
kee, was one of the twelve alumni for whom spe- 
cial recognition services were held at the com- 
mencement the University. Miss 
Chamberlain was a member of the class of 1865. 


1 
| 


exercises at 


JOURN. 


AL OF EDUCATION 

A teacher who breaks his contract has done 
nothing “immoral” in the eves of the statutes that 
provide for revocation of teachers’ licenses where 
reflection is cast upon moral character, nor in the 
common usage of the word, according to an opinion 
by the attorney general to State Superintendent 
C. P. Cary. 

Miss Florence Billings has resigned as county 
superintendent of Adams county, and is sueceeded 
by Miss Mary Breary of Friendship. Miss Della 
HMinunson, superintendent of Tron county, has also 
resigned: also J. FE. Kewaunee county. 
Miss Lillian Cl loupek succeeds Jos. W. Voboril 
as county superintendent of Manitowoc county, 


Jones of 


The movement for consolidation of rural schools 
ix spreading rapidly. Owing to the high cost of 
maintenance, several country schools have closed 
their doors and are transporting their children to 
Village schools. Many unions have been proposed, 
and undoubtedly the next few months will 
great progress in establishing consolidated schools 
In this 


see 


state. 

A minimum of $5,000 and a maximum of 
$6,000 was set by the legislature as the salary 
school presidents during the com- 
ing school year. All instructors in the state nor- 
inmals are receiving salaries far in advance of for- 
mer The new salaries went into effect 
with the opening of the summer sessions. All 
salaries hereafter are to be paid in twelve month- 
ly installments. 


for state normal 


schedules. 


Some of the county training schools are letting 
down the bars and admitting eighth grade grad- 
uates to a three-vear which is designed 
to fit them for country school teaching. The short- 

of teachers makes this step necessary tem- 
porarily, but a pity that young boys and 
virls are thus crammed with responsibilities which 
understand or 


COUTSE 


age 


it seems 


they cannot, at so early an age, 
properly assume, 

A resolution adopted by the State Federation 
of Labor at its twenty-eighth annual convention 
directs the executive board to work for a law to 
prevent the issuance of labor permits to any per- 
son under eighteen vears of age in industries that 
are detrimental to health and education, and to 
work for a law which will raise compulsory school 
age to eighteen years and for free text-books in 
the public schools. 

The industrial board of education of Fond du 
Lac has launched a movement for the consolida- 
tion of the vocational school with the senior high 
school. If the change is brought about the city 
will have two junior high schools. Ground is 
about to be broken for the construction of the new 
senior high school at an estimated expense of 
$292,000, and if the consolidation plan works out 
there will be an added cost of $53,000. 

Ira Hl. Melntire, formerly superintendent of 
the Muscatine, Lowa, schools, is assistant super- 
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Old World Background to 


American History 


By Samuel B. Harding and 
Margaret S. Harding 


Cloth 140 Illustrations 13 Maps 400 Pages $1.12 


Recent events have forged a new 
link in the chain which binds our 
history to Old World History. 


To give as an introduction to the 
Grammar Grade United States His- 
tory the ‘‘high spots’’ in the social 
and political story of Europe is to 
make possible a much better under- 
standing of our own history. 


OLD WORLD BACKGROUND TO 
AMERICAN HISTORY by Harding 
provides the material in its 400 pages 
supremely well. 


Write for detailedinformation. Send 
stamps for sample copy. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


623-33 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Official Figures Prove the Efficiency of 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Claims are one thing—proof is another. Here 
are facts that prove to any one that the greatest 
percentage of successful shorthand writers use 
the system of proven success. 

OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

SHORTHAND CLERKS 

77.3 per cent write Pitmanic Phonography 
23.7 per cent other systems of shorthand 
(See Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1913---the most recent official statistics on 
this subject.) 


Of the official shorthand court reporters of the 
United States 

91.2 per cent write Pitmanic Phonography 

&.8 per cent other systems of shorthand 

(See the latest roster of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association as published in its “Pro- 
ceedings” for 1917.) 


Send for Particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West Forty-fifth St. New York 


Publishers of ‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand,’’ $1.60. ‘‘Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting”’ 70c. ‘‘Style Book of Busi- 
ness EXnglish,’’ $1.10. 

















Protect Your School Records 





UNDERWRITER SAFES 
The Parker Company 


Supply Department 


12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 











Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study 


Fourth Edition Just Out--Revised and Enlarged 
By P. J. Zimmers.Superintendent of Schools 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


The fourth edition of this book was caused by the 
immense demand from all over the country for Zim- 
mer’s key to the solution of hundreds of the teacher’s 
more perplexing problems in the schoolroom. 

Not a theory, but 
a praotical treatment 
striking at the heart 
of teday’s defects in 
teaching as werked 
out and daily demon 
stratedin the author's 
own schoo!s. 

Are you sure y u 
are teachi: g your 
boys ard giris how to 
study? Let this Lock 
test you out. 

No teacher, froma 
college professor toa 
district school teach- 
er can affcrd to le 
without this book. 

Cloth bound, print- 
ed in clear, plain type 
Price 75c, postage .(6. 


The Parker Company 
Publishing Department 
12 South Carroll Street 





Madison, Wisconsin 
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intendent of Green Bay schools. He was also 
formerly principal of University high school, Iowa 
City, and he secured his master’s degree from the 
University of Indiana. This new office in Green 
Bay has been created in order to bring about more 
extensive supervision and better relationships be- 
tween the superintendent and the teachers. 

Reports from Milwaukee show that more chil- 
dren were graduated from the schools of that city 
last year than ever before. In spite of the high 
cost of living and the high wages paid child labor, 
parents are trving to keep their children in school. 
New and stringent rules regarding child labor are 
having a strong influence in preventing young 
children from leaving school. 

C. W. Rittenburg, for the last seventeen years 
at the head of the Whitewater public schools, has 
entered the employ of the Calumet Tea & Coffee 
Company of Chicago, taking up the field formerly 
canvassed by T. B. Pray. Mr. Pray, who will 
be remembered as the first president of the Stevens 
Point normal school, is now on the retired list. 
Another former schoolmaster in the employ of 
this same company, and who covers the Mississippi 
valley from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, is E. W. 
Walker. 


ADDITIONAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Fond du Lac opens its new county training 
school in the court house of that city. 

Pupils from school No. 12 at Mukwonago 
will be sent to other schools in the district. 

H. H. Faust, formerly superintendent at 
Janesville, expects to enter the business field. 

The North Western Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Hau Claire October 21-23. Prin. 
Robert Lohrie of New Richmond is president. 

Wisconsin Valley Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Wausau, October 15-16. Superinten- 
dent W. P. Colburn of Rhinelander is presi- 
dent. 

W. T. Ream, principal for nine years of the 
east high school, Green Bay, has resigned to 
accept a position in a book-publishing house, 
Chicago. 

The Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at La Crosse October 22-23. 
W. H. Sanders of the La Crosse Normal is 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Green Bay, October 
22-23. Principal C. G. Stangel of the Manito- 
woc high school is president for this year. 

Districts 2 and 3, town of Janesville and 
joint district 1 of Janesville and Harmony will 
consolidate. This is doubtless one of the 
happy results of the shortage of teachers. 

L. A. BuBahn, formerly principal of the 
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Eau Claire high school, is in training at the 
University of Minnesota this fall, and will take 
the principalship of a new high school in St. 
Paul at the beginning of the next semester. 

The state superintendent has in preparation 
an outline containing suggestions for the revi- 
sion of the present curriculum in Wisconsin 
high schools. This will be issued very soon 
and distributed among the high school of the 
state. 

Miss Adele Felch succeeds Miss Bertha Tru- 
dell as superintendent of the Chippewa county 
schools. R. B. Nolan succeeds A. W. Zellmer 
as superintendent of the Richland county 
schools; both by appointment of State Super- 
intendent Cary. 


F. O. HOLT TO JANESVILLE 


Frank O. Holt, for the last nine years superin- 
tendent of the schools at Stoughton, has started 
in his new field as superintendent of the Janesville 





Frank O. Holt 


P 
schools. Mr, Holt is both a normal and university 
graduate, and has been most successful in his edu- 
cational work in this state. We prophesy for him 
and for the Janesville schools a most successful 
school year. 


The people must realize that the more the na- 
tion and the states pay for education, the richer 
and more powerful we shall become as a nation, as 
states and as a people; and that this truth will be 
ten times more important in the future than it has 
been in the past.—J. L. McBrien. 
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What About Your Art Supplies? 








‘“Fnamelac’”’ 
The New Air-Drying Art Enamel 


‘*Enamelac’’ is a new ‘‘Prang Product’’ 
that opens new fields for Art Education. 
It is ideal for work on toys, wooden boxes, 
tin cans, glass bottles, ivory, ‘‘Oilette 
Cloth,’’ etc. It is waterproof and requires 
no firing. Made in 20 colors. Per can, 30c. 

‘*Enamelac Outfit,’’ in wood box, 6 cans ‘‘Enamelac,’’ 
shellac, turpentine, 3 brushes. Complete, $3.50. Beauti- 


ful circular free. 
“Permodello”’ 
The Permanent Modeling Clay. It Works Like Magic! 
‘*Permodello’’ is another ‘‘Prang Product’’ that makes 
for better Art Teaching. It is a wonderful Modeling Clay 
that keeps soft'in the can and while working, but SETS 
like concrete when exposed to the air, and becomes hard as 
stone. It then takes decoration with ‘‘Enamelac’’ or ‘‘Liq- 
uid Tempera,’’ producing all kinds of beads, jewelry and 
other Art objects. Price, per pound can, 75c. Beautiful 
circular free. ‘*Permodello Modeling,’’ by Snow and 
Froehlich, $1.50. 
“Stixit’’ Paste 
The Stickiest Paste in Town. A Better “Library Paste” 


‘*Stixit’’ is still another ‘‘Prang Product’’ that makes 
Art teaching more efficient. ‘‘Stixit’’ was the first im- 


provement in ‘‘Library Paste’’ in 25 years. 4-oz. tube, 
20c. Y-pt. tin can, 35c. 1-pt tin can, 55c. 1-qt. tin can, 
85c. 1-gal. tin can, $250. 


Prang Water Colors and Brushes 
The First and Still the Standard 
BOX No. 8—with 8 half pans of semi-moist colors, 50c. 
Refills, 40c per doz. 
BOX No. 3A—with 4 hard cakes—red, yellow, blue, black 
—40c. Refills, 40c per doz. 
BRUSHES—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 60c per doz. 
No. 6, 60c per doz. No. 7, $1.00 per doz. 
No. 8, $1.00 per doz. No. 10, $1.50 per doz. 


Prang Colored Crayons 
‘‘Art Education Crayons,’’ Box No. 1, 8 colors, per 


box, 166. PGF GLOW. ... ccc cccccvcccvccersoes $21.60 
‘‘Crayonex,’’ Box No. 3, 8 colors, per box, 15c. 
POF MIG 6c nc ce ecce tcc cncescuceesessceceess 21.60 


“‘Bateeko” Powder Dyes 
Progressive Art teachers are adding work 
in dyeing as related to the study of Color, 
cmd Costume Design and Interior Decoration. 
‘*Bateeko’’ Powder Dyes are made for 
school work. They are brilliant, strong and 
beautiful. Easy to use. THEY WORK 
IN COLD WATER. In envelopes, 
colors, per envelope, 25c. Circular with 
directions free. ‘‘First Lessons in Batik,’’ 
by Scovel and Lewis, $1.50. 




















**Modelit”’ 
Wax Modeling Clay Never Hardens 
% poung brick, 20c 


1 pound brick, 65c 
5 pound brick, $2.75 


cillex’’ Cloth, 
Punches, etc. 





Per dozen 





Canada. 
I-IV, 20c. 











Pran g. 


‘Product 








‘‘Polding Papers’’ in all sizes, Silhouette Papers, ‘‘Sten- 
**Oilette’’ 
Write us your requirements. 
Stick-Printing Box 
Box with 6 sticks, 3 color caps. 
The Graphic Drawing Books 

A graded series of eight ‘‘Drawing Books’’ covering 
work in drawing, Design and Construction. 
clusively in thousands of schools in this country and le Pp 
: By printing on both sides of the sheet we} 
have been able to keep the OLD PRICES. 
Books V-VIII, 25c. 


“Our 64th Year of Service’ 


Dept. M. 
1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


Send for New “Pocket C 
and “Prang Bulletin” 


“Enginex” Papers 


These are the ‘‘original’’ Poster and 
Cutting Papers. Light weight, easy to cut 
and paste; 27 standardized colors. Sample 
Booklet free. One color package, 9x12, 
100 sheets, per package........... 0.50 
Assorted package, 9x12, 100 sheets 

We EER ccs cedeet he ca vees 

“Prismo”’ Papers 

Coated Papers in 75 standardized colors. Booklet free. 
One color package, 9x12, 50 sheets, per package..... $0.50 
Assorted package, 9x12, 50 sheets, per package...... -60 


Construction Papers 


Prang ‘‘Construction’’ Papers have been the standard 
for quality for 25 years. Sample Booklet free. 
One color package, 9x12, 50 sheets, tones— 


Bright red and violet, per package............ .60 
fo 4.” SR a ree 40 
Assorted package, 9x12, 50 sheets, per package. . 50 


Cross Section Papers 


Cream or gray in 4%, %, or 1% inch squares. Sample 
Booklet free. 
Care, SO CGO, Wer MAOMEND: «0.556 ckk 0c si Seine $0.50 
Black Cross Section Paper, 9x12, 50 sheets, per pkg.. .75 
White Cross Section Paper, 9x12, 50 sheets, per pkg.. .45 


Manila Practice Paper 
Cream or Gray Manila, 6x9, 100 sheets, per package. . $0.20 
$5 


ORES, SO GOONS o c6.ccctmiacewcasee CKCCMERER EC ee ° 
“Peco” White Drawing Papers 
Onis, 200 SSG, WOT WOGMAED. oon cciewsiceces $0.65 
3SRLG, TOG GHG, DEP PACKERS. . ... heii eies ec cccce 1.30 
Bogus Paper 
OxiS, 100 sheets, PEF DACEARS..... 0 i ccsccccccsess $0.50 
12x18, 100 sheets, per package..............+..4-- 1.00 
Books You Need 
‘‘Constructive Anatomy,’’ Bridgman............... $7.50 
be! Me a ice 4.0 


‘‘Theory and Practice of Color,’’ by Snow and Froeh- ‘ 
eR re te EE aan’ a a e'c. 6: clas Rie ea eae MURMAL Soe 
si gt er er, ere 
‘*Spoonbill Lettering Tablet,’ by Peterson......... -75 
‘*Cartoonist’s Art,’’ by Cory...... 1.50 

‘*Permodello Modeling,’’ by Snow 

and Froehlich os 
‘*First Lessons in Batik,’’ by Scovel 

and Lewis re 
‘*‘Manual Arts Tablets,’’ by Mon- 

teith; tablets 1 to 5, each....... .40 



























Kindergarten Supplies 


We supply ‘‘Weaving Mats,’’ Circles, 
Squares and Triangles made in various 
sizes from our famous ‘‘Prismo,’’ ‘‘En- 

nex’’ and ‘‘Construction’’ Papers. Also 
Scissors, 


Cloth, ‘‘Netteen,’’ 








Complete, 15c. 
$1 


Used ex- 


Send for ha: 
pr is a 
PRANG N°8 WATER COLORS 








SL nalanionnt 
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HE volume of tone, tone-control, and tone 

quality of the Columbia Grafonola are not 
equalled by any other School Phonograph, and 
are ac lequi ite for Auditorium, Classroom, or 
Gymnasium. 

The design of the Grafonola, harmonizing with 
the Pushmobile, makes it appear as a single unit, 
and it can be furnished in oak or mahogany. 

The Pushmobile has seven shelves, so that 
records. may be classified as Band, Marches, 
Folk Dances, Songs, Music Appreciation, 
Stories, etc. 

The Pushmobile is fitted with lock and key, 
protecting the records at all times. 

The Grafonola may be purchased separately 
if the School funds are not sufficient to pur- 
chase the entire School outfit. This School 
Gratonola model is equipped with the Columbia 
Non Set Automatic Stop. Invisible, built right 
into the motor, it operates on any record, short 
or long. 


Columbia 


School Grafonola 


with the Non Set Automatic Stop 











TERA Soa ere 




























We no longer manufacture the outer-horn iz 
: " : ] Teachers who are unable to secure school 
type instruments, as they are considered obsolete sane tantly sans stad dor dian eth 
and are not desired by the general public, be- Educational — Columbia Gre pho- 
PES hone Company, Woolworth Building, 
cause of their unsymmetrical appearance and io hs — eee 
also because of their greater hability to damage. 

Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a Gra- _Clip this coupon and mail today 
fonola and Pushmobile in your School-room on —} conumpia GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
trial, without cost or obligation to you, that you | Gui ee Cee. 
may test every claim that has been made forthis — [| Pteas tend me th wing literature fice of 
Columbia School Grafonola and Pushmobile. | Catalog 

| 1al Record Catalog 
ure and Music [ 
(ee EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | Musical Measurement Manual [) 
(Fos COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY | Sas 
iis rere LURE hier rer Pa ven er ee 
Gr Woolworth Building, New York City | ee 
StaGS. so cc oc ee coneeesseeseeeees Sores tees 
| Grade . ....c-s.vessvcccccscccces 
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Pittsburgh A Few of the Gregg Shorthand Adoptions for 1920 
Portland REASONS FOR GREGG PROGRESS 


Atlanta 1. The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand inspires enthusiasm and confidence at 
Honolulu the beginning and students that start the course continue to the finish. 


2. The ease with which the system can he written assures early skill in 
Alaska writing. 


3. Its legibility contributes to rapid reading and accurate transcription. 


4. The great number of competent and college-trained teachers is appre- 
ciated by the school executive. 


. 5. Good books and efficient service. 


The introduction of Gregg Shorthand into your school will mean a great saving in both 
time and money. The change can be easily made. Let us tell you how. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 

































**The Permanent Modeling Clay’’. It Works Like Magic. 


This new Modeling Clay opens up limitless possibilities for new 
i Educational and Art problems. On exposure to the air, after work 
{ if is completed, it “‘sets’” lixe Concrete and takes decoration with 
: PERMANENT MODELIEZ “Enamelac” cr “Liquid Tempera” colors Neither “Enamelac” nor 
nccisTinc-na simiwe-SeUF SET we “Permodello” requires firing. “Permodello” is ideal for making 
psec ole Jewelry of all kinds. as well as innumerable Art objects. Widely 
j iy any) used in U. S. Reconstruction hospitals. 

ENE RW rege RANG CON, wd Beautiful illustrated circular free. Price per pound can, 75c. 

y THE PRANG COMPANY 

1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Place, New York 














PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING CORRELATED 


MUTUAL ADVANTAGES ARE QUICKLY OBSERVED when the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHI? LESSON IS FOLLOWED 
IMMEDIATELY by THI} PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON. THE PALMER METHOD WRITING LESSON conducted by a quali- 
fied Pilmer Method teacher teaches pupils how to use muscular m »vement in writing words, and the PALMER METHOD SPELLING LES- 
SON may be made th? connecting link between muscular-movement drill and automatic muscular-movement handwriting. 

The Palmer Method Spellers contain lists of words which 

were thoroly tested by New York City teachers. The plan of 

f@ } a presentation is modern and thoroly practical). THE WORDS 

CE i throug Yi - :s ere LA: fo IN THE PALMER METHOD SPELLERS ARE ALL IN 

oa 4 PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP, thus serving a double 

/ purpose—FIRST, enabling pupils to visualize quickly and 

a . oe tts1-g- efficiently the words in the kind of penmanship in which they 
feet 4 will be expected to write them. Thig plan greatly increases 


ae ae uf Atero-e 
efficiency in spelling SECOND, giving ample material for aux- 


ilary penmanship lessons, thus bridging quickly and effective- 

Eight Spelling Books—one for each grade. ly the chasm between movement drill and movement writing. 

The A. N. Palmer Company is continuing its plan of teaching free, to teachers in whose classes Palmer Method Penmanship has been 
adopted, the mechanics and pedagogy of practical penmanship. We maintain in the field a large force of expert teachers of penmanship 


whose services are free to all school systems in which the Palmer Method of Business Writing has been adopted. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY ° 
30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES 


THE DEARBORN GROUP 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
Grades 1 - Ill 


Compiled under the direction of Dr. W. F. Dearborn 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. 
The results of ten years’ scientific investigation. 


Not a linguistic test, but a series of three group tests to 
be given as pleasant games which secure the most natural re- 
sponse from children. 

A Teacher’s Manual gives complete instruction—the tests 
are easily given by the class-room teacher. A record is fur- 
nished free of charge, giving directions and standards for 
finding the Mental Age and the Intelligence Quotient. 

. i] The record card is to be filled out in duplicate, one copy to 

be forwarded to Dr. Dearborn, giving our patrons the oppor- 
Clean personal habits are easl “i tunity to receive the monthly results of standard and correla- 
tion studies carried out at the Graduate School of Education 


taught when your school is equipped with at Harvard. 


Ouliwon PaperTowels 


SERVED DOUBLE 


PRICES: 


Clean, individual towels are served just one at a time from 
a dust-proof cabinet that operates automatically and locks Write for samples today 
to prevent waste and promiscuous handling of towels. 


Write for folder “Health and Clean Hands.” J. B. Lippincott Company 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Department 24 Albany, N. Y. 


2126 Prarie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 

















The Sign that decides for 


School Equipment 
and Supplies ee 


New Catalog 


Our New Guide to School Equipment and Supplies is now 
ready. Many new items have been added that will be of 
great interest to buyers of school equipment. Our ware- 
houses have been enlarged and completely stocked so that 
your orders will have prompt attention. Early ordering 
insures you against later delays. Concentrated buying is 
a guarantee that the whole of your order will have undi- 
vided attention. 








Combine Your Orders 
It Pays! 























